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Editorial, 

LIVER WENDELL HOLMES was a wit and a 
loyal Unitarian. Commonly he treated ‘“ ortho- 
doxy”’ with light sarcastic touches, but when he 
dealt with such monstrosities as the doctrines 
taught by Jonathan Edwards in his unregenerate 

days he smote with all his might; in lighter vein he spoke 
of the epithets hurled at us by enthusiastic revivalists, 
such as ‘‘atheists, heretics, infidels, and the like. What is 
the use of caring for them? They are after all only the 
cinders picked up out of the ashes round the stumps of 
old stakes where they used to burn men, women, and 
children for not thinking like other folks.” In some 
places he uses language to this effect: when men call us 
infidels we take it merely as a sign of their social stand- 
ing. Of men teaching the old-fashioned doctrines of “‘ hell 
and damnation”’ he said, it was no credit to them that 
they were not in Somerville, meaning the insane asylum 
once located there. That any one who believes that in- 
numerable men, women, and children are now burning in 
hell could ever have a happy moment is incredible. Only 
two suppositions are admissible: either their hearts are 
hard or they don’t realize the doctrine. 


a 


Every good man is a pacifist. No good man wants 
war or chooses war. Everybody will do everything 
that can be done to make and keep peace. ‘The division 
comes when method and means have to be determined. 
Then we see two groups: pacifists and Pacifists, peace- 
makers of the lower-case and peacemakers with a capital 
letter. Between these two groups there is much mis- 
understanding. The fair-minded man had best adopt 
neither side’s classification of the other,—those who 
claim all the saintly virtues for themselves and impugn 
the other’s motives, or those who call them cowards 
and traitors. It is a matter of judgment. 


vt 


WHEN any one, even a writer of distinction, sets to 
work to make Jesus and his time more interesting by 
wrapping a romance about it, the usual result is that 
we learn a good deal that is new about the writer and 
nothing new about much else. The combination of 


- imagination with the Gospels, garnished with a little ex- 


tempore scholarship, makes a literary dish that is appetiz- 
ing to the reader who thinks he is getting a rare delicacy, 
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but the discriminating taster will turn to more solid food. 


One touch which betrays the amateur, and a touch which 
has a fascination hard to account for, is the application 
of the title ““Essene” to Jesus. ‘There is no indication 
whatever that he belonged to this strait-laced group of 
anchorites, and several facts about his life make such a 
supposition untenable. Some superficial resemblances 
furnish no presumption of membership or affiliation in 
the face of irreconcilable unlikenesses. To argue mem- 
bership on the basis of resemblances that existed would 
be like saying Roman priests are unmarried; bachelors 
are unmarried; therefore all bachelors are priests. There 
is much more reason to classify Jesus among the Pharisees 


than among the Essenes. 
& 


Frrinc into their own ranks is the accident which troops 
have good reason to dread more than any other horror 
of war. We do not know what would happen if it 
transpired that troops fired into their own ranks inten- 
tionally, or with easily avoidable indifference. Loyalty 
is more than a sentiment, it is a carefulness and a scrupu- 
lousness and an organized subordination of each part to 
the aims which give each part its place and worth. An 
excessive individualism, while seemingly an expression 
of admirable independence, is really the interruption and 
limitation of independence. No part can realize itself 
by itself. Paul long ago said the final word as to what 
being members of one body means for each member. 
The obstinacy which keeps its own way in contempt and 
sometimes injury of another’s way seems to be the out- 
come of strength of will. It is really an exposure of 
weakness of will. When reason halts or becomes cramped, 
obstinacy betrays the fact. 


A SURER mark of liberalism than the holding of liberal 
opinions is the disposition to see what is true and good 
wherever it turns up. ‘To hear a member of any de- 
nomination speak of good work as though it ought to be 
done in that denomination and none other, or count 
sympathy with commendable tendencies elsewhere an 
indication of disloyalty to home products, is to hear 
the very accents of intolerance. ‘I think these social 
service matters ought to be kept in the Church; we must 
keep Christianity in them,’’ was the remark of a devoted 
denominationalist. The reply, “You cannot keep Chris- 
tianity out of them,” is worth pondering. The bent 
toward narrowness is in human nature, and is not the 
product of narrow opinions alone. The radical bigot is 
as patent a fact as the conservative bigot, and some- 
times more provoking. When pride gets to exalting 
what is excellent with an air of having it all, look out for 
a fall. That the person who has fallen from the height 
of large outlooks is not aware of the fact only shows of 
what subtle quality the danger is. 


vt 


A Goop many difficulties would never get to be such if 
they were seen in their formation, and taken in time. 
Experts in mental troubles show how some of the most 
obstinate and serious alienations proceed from indulged 
tendencies which might have been stopped at their root. 
They remind us, for instance, how nervous susceptibilities 
which grow into the most painful situations often begin 
in childhood and are directly nurtured by tolerated sen- 
sitivenesses and preferences. A dislike for this or that 
article of food, for certain colors or sounds, may be 
regarded in a way so as to bring about really abnormal 


states of mind, making the individual peculiar to the - 


degree of disagreeableness. ‘There is a secret satisfaction 
in some sorts of this alienation as if the victim thereby 
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consideration and favor. ‘The contrary is the r 

The secretive tendency is always the dangerous ten 
A man grows less human in thinking thus to attain a finer 
peril, signs of which every one should notice and regard. 
A society for mental hygiene is not in the interest mainly 
of those afflicted with any of the various forms of “ner- 
vousness”” which require treatment, but in the interest 
of people who may unconsciously be creating states of 
mind which will be their own chief plague. A man 
who cherishes and énjoys his vindictive feelings toward 
an enemy makes himself thereby his own worst enemy. 


The Realm of Truth. - 


One objection commonly made to liberalism in relig- 
ion is that it lacks definiteness, that distinct statements 
of belief are wanting, that people find it hard to tell just 
where they are. We are referred to those churches which 
have plain and complete articles of faith; and are told 
that it would be a great comfort, and save much anxiety, 
if we could have similarly fixed and clear statements of 
faith which would cover every question and meet every 
difficulty. 

There is no use making light of this desirable advan- 
tage, or putting off by evasions those who covet it. It is 
a great satisfaction to have a creed. It does save much 
trouble, and furnishes material for ready answers to 
many questions. ‘Those who have one do not have to 
think any more than they choose, because there is the 
matter all thought out for them. People who have such 
a creed, about which they feel no uncertainty, possess a 
powerful weapon of attack and defence. They find in 
it a stout armor of protection, and a sharp sword of 
execution. 

But it is not so sure that we should most of us find the 


satisfaction we sometimes dream of in this advantage. — 


If we took it, we should be more discontented than ever 
we are with the vagueness of a creedless belief. What 
would happen, if the prayers of those who want specific 
statements in religion were granted, will be realized by 
imagining the consequence of being shown a great tract 
of beautiful country in which to make our home, and 
exploring our possessions. We should rejoice in a vast 
extent of land. We should delight in the view which 
would disclose hills and streams, rivers and mountains. 
The variety might be so endless that we should boast 
that in our property there was nothing wanting, no wish 
unmet. But, in our wanderings, suppose we came upon 
a wall, a high wall that could not be scaled or looked over 
from any point. We should follow this wall to find a 
gate. When we found it circumscribed our domain, and 
saw no way to get beyond its confines, all the satisfac- 
tion in our landed wealth ‘would vanish. We should 
realize that, big as our estate was, it was nevertheless 
nothing more than a prison-camp. We should be prison- 
ers, however wide our freedom, because we should al- 
ways feel that wall hemming us in. The knowledge of 
the wall would confine us even while we enjoyed the wide 


range it permitted. We should always be thinking of — 
what might lie beyond, and be wondering what those 


outside might be enjoying unknown to us. We shoul 
henceforth want nothing so much as to get outside 
wall. Our longing to get into our possession would 
to a passionate purpose to break away from it. 

In the realm of religion this is no imaginative picture. 
Whenever religion has been surrounded with genie: W 


humanity. In the extreme individualism lies genuine 
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ee ay lost the spirit of inquiry. Progress languished. | 
Other parts of the world distanced them in the advance 
of knowledge. They kept their faith, but they lost its 
enterprise. Compare the faith of people who have let 
- _ it be a wall with the faith of people who have never con- 
a” fined it in any form of words, and one result is invariable. 

3 One faith becomes mechanical: the other grows vital. 


One satisfies the mind with invigorating opportunity: the 
other closes the mind with debilitating contentedness, or 
frets it with the pull of a tether. When a man says, “I 
have all the freedom that is good for me,’’ as an excuse 
for staying in his theological detention-camp, he may be 
right; but he shows that he is not good for much. He 
does not inspire any one else, he does not develop energy 
within. Without the spirit and chance of research, the 
noblest faith will soon lose quickening force. Men in any 
_ profession who stop learning, who settle down on what 
,- they have, and live on capital instead of earnings, proph- 

esy their sure destiny. They stop. } 

Whatever the trials and obligations of a living faith, 
one supremacy is always the glory of its defenders. They 
have a faith that is always alive. When they compare 
the ages of faith with the ages of free inquiry, they never 
hesitate as to which age they would choose to live in. 
When they decide which age they will help their own time 
to become, there will be no question in the choice. ‘To 
be the citizen of a free country is more glorious than to 
be the proprietor of a landed estate. The realm of truth 
is no exclusive possession. It is a quest. But its re- 
wards are richer thereby, for they are infinite. 


Missionary Methods. 


When Christian missionaries came to the Teutonic 
peoples, they expected these barbarians utterly to aban- 
don their crude inheritance of ideas and adopt the whole 
background of thought that belonged to the Christian 
Church. Our English forefathers dropped—or were 
expected to drop—the whole content of their pagan mem- 
ories and substitute an historical content and explanation 
of the world that were entirely new to them. They were 
to project their life on a background of Jewish history 

_ and look back to Hebrew patriarchs and prophets and 
Christian apostles and martyrs. ‘They were but children 
asked to put away childish things and submit to the 
developed system of ethical ‘and religious history that 
belonged to the Mediterranean civilization. ‘That is one 
way. 

It was not in that way that the Christian preaching 
from Palestine won command of the Mediterranean 
world itself. The typical instance may be found in 
Alexandria. The missionaries found there a_ highly 

elaborated civilization, where reason had _ established 
ethical ideals and speculative conceptions of the nature 
of the world and its relation to a divine cause. The 


fessiah meant little. It was necessary to 
the voice of the divine reason or Logos—the 
sustainer of all the higher spirituality of the 
ation; and it was necessary to conduct 
ith the fullest use of all the resources of 
k was done in what we should call a 
affiliated with a university. The work 
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: ‘Those who remained, and — essentially was to exhibit the religion of Jesus as the inner 
eir detention, lost something. | 


meaning and outcome of the background of Hellenic 
culture. The missionaries made a rational conquest of 
a rich and established civilization. 

The proposal of Don Romolo Murri is that Unitarianism 


shall meet the Catholicity that is intrenched in Rome and 


is intellectually stagnant in a medieval form,—meet it in 
the arena of thought, analysis, interpretation, and gain 
a rational victory over it. It would be a victory that 
would carry on what is noble in Catholicism,—its passion 
for universality, for the spiritual unity of mankind, its 
passion, too, for saintly and heroic spirituality of life 
and soul. It is inconceivable that such a mission should 
proceed on the lines of Augustine’s mission to Kent. 
The analogy must be that of the Alexandrian school. 
Don Romolo Murri shows the highest sagacity in advocat- 
ing a theological university in Rome in the cause of Uni- 
tarianism. In a previous editorial it was sought to under- 
score his conception of Rome as the centre of effort. It is 
desired now to support his choice of means. F, A. C. 


Heroism in Peace. 


Whatever one thinks about the great war, there can 
be but one opinion about the heroism it exhibits. ‘The 
stories of ancient valor are re-enacted.in modern experi- 
ence. 
spirit extended. Non-combatants give proof of it, and 
whole nations become animated as by a rebirth into 
higher existence. Our reading has become so filled with 
accounts of what men and women and children are capa- 
ble of that perspective and measurement are lost; all is 
in the foreground, and the grade is so high that peaks 
become unnoticeable. To be distinguished in rare ways 
is become so common that we cannot single out any one 
for preference. Huthan nature suddenly becomes 
knighted, and the unexpected is expected of all. 

To fail to react and to lose appreciation of the altitude 
gained is a natural consequence of such a situation; but 
sympathy does not subside because it becomes dumb, 
admiration is not lacking because words fail. He for- 
gets his own nature who scorns this effect as though it 
were shameful. That. exclamation has no voice shows 
how much we appreciate, not how little,. 

But there is a result of this condition which is pitiable. 
It is an infection from horror and condemnation of war 
spread into one’s estimate of its heroisms. 
position to think contemptuously of heroisms because 
they are exhibited in hated conflicts. It is the belittling 
of the spirit of those who are fighting by those who con- 
demn their fighting. If there is a sin against the Holy 
Spirit, it is this base treachery to the human soul, scorn- 
ing and impugning the pure sincerity, the lofty sacrifice, 
of those who show their love by laying down their lives, 
and sneering at heroism because it is associated with 
what they condemn. We should rather think what the 
most fortunate peace, the most benevolent prosperity, 
would be without such a spirit, and without opportunity 
and necessity for its exercise. We should rather search 
for the reason for heroism in the field in order to take it 
into the home, the market-place, and the shop; for a 
peace without that spirit is worse than a war with it. 

Before this assertion is condemned and ourselves re- 
proached, let the reader consider the concrete case. Let 
him consider that the essence of heroism is not the act 
which exhibits it, but the motive and purpose and char- 
acter of heroism. It is, in essence, the choice of a principle 
in preference to a benefit, the setting of principle above 
advantage, the espousal of the best in face of the expe- 
dient, the retention of the soul at all risk of losing the 
whole world. Take the heroic fact out of its setting, 


The range of exhibition is broadened and the — 
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and we see that it is what life most needs, and nowhere 
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more sadly than in its prosperities and its satisfactions. 

It is the essence of plenty and ease and smoothness to 
obscure this fact. Self-indulgence, even under the fine 
names it takes, saps character. Prosperity, if all its 
results were seen, would be more dreaded than attack. 
Some of them are seen, and they do not make us want 
the whole world on such.terms. Stand apart from some 
of the festivities which are all that poor “high society” 
can muster for its entertainment, and see how brave they 
are. Watch young men crowding up as the champagne 
is served, and listen to the bright sallies which please 
their companions. Even in these times, when over- 
indulgence is rarer than in former days, we can see what 
prodigality brings out of people. What we see can be 
accurately described only by recalling Circe’s feast. The 
magic wand touches fair youth and again the snouts 
wedge their way to the trough and brilliant throngs are 
imbecile. Almost worse than the worst of this is the 
excuse given for it: “It is the life of trade; some one 
profits by it; those who sell these luxuries need the 
money.” ‘That shows the prime cruelty of the process, 
the black cowardice of it, the stupid blindness it pro- 
duces; for it prefers the interests of these to the lives of 
little children, and whole populations starving as this 
moment in Armenia. This is the brutal sophistry of 
lovers of content, that gentle ladies can broider gowns 
with pearls, and proud men spend fortunes in display, 
while in the waste-baskets lie crumpled appeals in behalf 
of hungry and tortured brethren. 

Heroisms in peace are indeed possible; but how shall 
they be made actual? D. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


The Revival in Boston. 4 


/ 


The presence of Rev. William Sunday in Boston and 
the insistence on the part of the newspapers that there 
is some necessary antagonism between Mr. Sunday and 
the Unitarians, makes it desirable that there should be 
some public statement of the Unitarian attitude. 

Unitarians are congregationalists. Each church is 
absolutely independent. Each minister does his own 
thinking and carries his sovereignty under his own hat. 
It is therefore not surprising to discover some Unitarian 
ministers warmly supporting Mr. Sunday and even imi- 
tating his methods. On the other hand, no one need be 
surprised to discover other Unitarian ministers bitterly 
criticising Mr.Sunday and denouncing his influence. 

The general attitude of the Unitarians is best defined 
in the circular sent out by the Boston Association of 
Ministers, which is the organization of the Unitarian 
ministers of the city. ‘The counsels of that circular, while 
not expressive of a unanimous feeling on the part of the 
Unitarians, reveal their point of view and principle of 
conduct. With some slight omissions the circular reads: 

“The Boston Association of Ministers earnestly recom- 
mends to Unitarian ministers settled in and about Boston 
that, during the revival meetings in charge of Rev. William 
Sunday, they should refrain from public criticism of these 
meetings. Such controversy as this might lead to would 
appear to the Association unseemly and unprofitable. 
We can state our own beliefs and the truths which we 
understand an enlightened scholarship to have established, 
without reference to what is said or thought by those 
who seem to be ignorant of the new light that has come 
into the world; and we can be thankful for any good that 
is done by those who are our opponents in matters of 
thought. It is extremely doubtful whether the cause of 
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religion is ever much advanced by religious contr ; 
Let us proclaim our own faith with what vigor we ~~. 

freely granting the right of others to exercise the same ~ 
plainness of speech.” . v : 

Inquiry has been made as to the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association toward the revivals. The 
American Unitarian Association is a national body, whose 
members, delegates, and representatives come from all 
over the country. Such an organization has, therefore, 
no Official opinion in regard to happenings in any single 
city. So far as the officers of the Association who are 
resident in Boston or the neighborhood are concerned, 
the statement quoted above sufficiently indicates their 
spirit and feeling. 

If I may speak personally and unofficially, I should like 

to ask my fellow-Unitarians to practise a little common 
sense, patience, and moderation about these things and 
to think as well as they can of their fellow-workers who 
may not share their own way of looking at these matters. 
I am moved to say this because the officers of the Asso- 
ciation are a little amused to find themselves exposed to 
the criticism of certain Unitarian ministers who attack 
them from diametrically opposite sides. One group in- 
sists that we are recreant because we do not unsheathe 
the sword and lead the liberal forces in violent assault 
against the revivalists. Another group is equally dis- 
turbed because. the officers of the Association have called 
upon the New England ministers to use the widespread 
interest in religion, of which the revivals are a symptom, 
and to proclaim “the more excellent way.”” We believe 
that our churches should take advantage of the tides of 
religious interest which are sweeping through New Eng- 
land to proclaim the affirmations of a pure, rational, and 
spiritual Christianity; but we do not think that this work 
should be undertaken in any spirit of antagonism or of 
controversy. 

Something less than two years ago, when the Sunday 
revivals were going on in Philadelphia, I contributed to 
the Register some of the results of my observation of those 
meetings, and I venture to reproduce here a part of what 
I then said. 

“If the purpose of a revival is to help people to lead 
better lives, to promote temperance and righteousness, 
then I am not disposed to think that my way of doing 
that is the only way. I can rejoice in other people’s ways 
of accomplishing that good end. ‘Though personally I 
like gentle speech and good manners and persuasive rea- 
sonableness, I have no objection to religious excitement 
as such. A good many of us would be the better for a 
quicker religious pulse and more fervor of spirit. I have 
no objection to religious machinery so long as it is honest 
and not run for commercial profit or mere self-aggrandize- | 
ment. ‘The machinery for making ‘converts’ is legiti- , 
mate enough and I do not see why the speed of the mechan- 
ism should not be accelerated at opportune times. Again, 
I am not disposed to sneer at the alleged insignificance of 
the permanent results of revivals. Doubtless many of 
the conversions are spurious, doubtless there is a great 
deal of backsliding, but it seems to me not impossible to 
believe that some people are really and genuinely influ- 
enced and helped to lead better and happier lives. ioe 

“Tf, too, we inquire into the cause for revivals, is there _ 
not something. to give us pause? It is easy to attribute — 
the success of a revival to the gregarious curiosity aroused 
by skilful advertising, to the nervous excitement by i 
a crowd attracts a crowd, to the acrobatic feats or emo- 
tional power of a popular speaker. These may add 
the public interest, but I believe that at the root of 
matter lies the fact that man cannot live by bread alo 
He must have some satisfaction for the higher « 
his nature. Beset by vague but real questio 
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genuine. | 

~~ “Tet us thus do justice to the possible good there is in 
these periodical tempests of manufactured religious 
fervor that sweep through our American communities, 


r and then let us, with equal clearness and candor, declare 

‘the more excellent way.’ The artificial excitement 
” ___ of the revival fosters the fallacy that religion is something 
that must come into a life with the shock of change. 


- Men are led to believe that the turbid zeal that attends 


conversions is the substance of religion. The revivalists 


- are apt to confine religion to the realm of the exceptional — 


and occasional, whereas it ought to be a matter of every- 
day conduct and character, a part of a man’s normal 
experience. 

~~ * The revival method ignores the necessity of training. 
It would have us believe that sudden impulse is better 


for the soul’s growth than the constant practice of love - 


to God and man; that artificial stimulants are better 
than wholesome diet. The appeal, too, is still to the 
selfish instincts. ‘The motive for conversion is simply the 
salvation of one’s own soul. ‘The method is in flat con- 
tradiction to the plain teaching of the Gospels. 
taught that the kingdom of heaven comes not ‘with 
observation,’ but is ‘within you,’ hidden in the heart and 
conscience and character. Revivalism, on the other 

« hand, seems to teach that the kingdom comes with ob- 
servation, with noisy profession and advertisement. 
Jesus said that it was not those who cried, ‘Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name done 
many worthy things,’ who should inherit the kingdom, 
but those who did the will of the Father... . 

“The duty of all liberal Christians in the face of such 
archaic theologies and obstreperous delusions is plain. 
Error must be met not by invective or shrill protest, but 
by patient, constructive reasoning, by the self-restraint 
that avoids the extravagance of speech which really means 
weakness of faith, by the self-possession which has no 
fears or flurries or spasms of excitement, and, above all, 
by kindly humor.” SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics. 


An analysis of the results of the national election shows 
that the return of President Wilson to the White House 
was the outcome to a large extent of the Progressive vote 
and of the women’s vote. The decision of the day re- 

: mained in doubt for more than forty-eight hours, pend- 
ing the completion of the count in several close States, 
including Minnesota and California. In California, 
where Hiram Johnson, the leader of the Progressive 
party, won the United States senatorship by more than 
200,000 votes, Mr. Wilson obtained the preference over 

‘Mr. Hughes by a comfortable margin. Practically 

_ throughout the West the Progressive vote went to Mr. 
Wilson, while in the East it supported Mr. Hughes for 
the most part. The Democratic campaign slogan, “ He 
kept us out of war,” appears to have appealed with 
_ potency to the women of the Suffrage States, in spite of 

Mr. Hughes’s pledge of his support to the movement for 
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_ undiminished energy in spite of the result of the election. 


It was pointed out by supporters of the movement, that 
the contest this autumn was complicated by issues of 
importance so pressing as to overshadow, for the moment, 
the demand of the women of America for the right to 
participate in the affairs of the nation on a basis of 
equality with the men. Four years from now, it was 
predicted, the country will have another opportunity to 
speak nationally on the subject, and the intervening 
time will be fully utilized with a view to a complete 
presentation of arguments and a reorganization of politi- 
cal forces. In the mean while every effort will be made 
to demonstrate the force of the women’s demand for the 


ballot by an active participation of women in the election _ 


of congressmen and of State tickets. 


2 


THE political complexion of the new Congress is one | 


of the problems that confront President Wilson at the 
beginning of his second term. The Senate remains 
Democratic by a margin of between ten and twelve 
votes. In the House of Representatives, estimated on 
the basis of the figures which were available at the begin- 
ning of the week, neither of the two great parties will 
have a majority. A dozen members of various political 
beliefs will hold the balance of power whenever they 
see fit to vote as a unit. With such a doubtful align- 
ment of forces, the Administration will face a difficult 
problem, it was admitted by Democratic leaders. During 
the campaign both Democratic and Republican managers 


made energetic efforts to secure a clear congressional. 


majority. In the absence of a Democratic majority, 
the Republicans, who now stand 218 as against the 216 
Democrats in the House, hope to be able to make their 
preponderance felt with the aid of scattering votes out- 


side of their own ranks. 
a 


Tue re-election of President Wilson was made the 
occasion of widespread comment at home and abroad 
on the renewal of his opportunity to aid, in a large, con- 
structive way, in the restoration of the world’s peace. 
In view of the bitter attacks to which Mr. Wilson’s 
foreign policy had been subjected during two years of 
war by the newspapers of both armed camps, the friendly 
tone that characterized the discussion of his return to 
the White House in both the British and the German 
press was a notable feature of the international situation. 
Neither German nor British observers were disposed to 
forecast a radical departure in the policy of the United 
States toward either group of belligerents, and the general 
impression abroad seemed to be that Mr. Wilson would 
continue his efforts to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States. In this connection the President’s an- 
nounced support of the League to Enforce Peace attracted 
attention as a possible basis for future action by the 
executive of the greatest of all neutral states. 


a 


WHILE America was recording its approval of the 
President’s policies in this unprecedented world-crisis, 
the subject of peace was receiving the attention of states- 
men of the first rank in public addresses abroad. Premier 
Asquith, speaking at the banquet of the new Lord Mayor 
of London, reaffirmed the willingness of Great Britain 
and her allies to put an end to the hostilities, but only 
on condition that the sacrifices of the war should not 
have been made in vain. On the determination of the 
allies of the Entente to maintain their unity of action 
until the end of the struggle, he said, ‘‘There can be no 
question of a separate peace, and peace, when it comes, 
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a moment my conviction that the struggle will tax all 
our resources and our whole stock of patience and resolve 
—the peace must be such as will build upon sure and 
stable foundations the security of the weak, the liberties 
of Europe, and free future for the world.” Mr. Asquith 
presented the military situation as favorable to the 


Entente. 
wt 


REPLYING to a previous definition of peace terms by 
Viscount Grey, British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg on November 9 in- 
formed the main committee of the Reichstag that Ger- 
many would willingly accept the League of Peace plan 
as a means of bringing an end to wars. -His conception 
of the terms upon which the present war might be ended 
differed materially from those enunciated by his British 
opponent. It gave ground, however, for the conclusion 
that Germany is modifying her plans for territorial 
annexation at the end of the war. Discussions of the 
Chancellor’s speech in Germany itself brought out the 
general impression that Berlin is prepared to listen to 
terms of peace which will not include the retention of 
Belgium by Germany. The Chancellor, however, an- 
nounced unequivocally the determination of Germany 
to resist demands for the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. The recognition by Great Britain of the prin- 
ciple of “free seas” also figured among the terms men- 
tioned by the German Chancellor. 


Js 


Amip the historic setting of the royal palace at Warsaw, 
the Austro-German proclamation creating a free and 
independent Poland was received with a remarkable 
demonstration by the people of the old Polish capital 
on November 5. ‘The frontiers of the new kingdom, 
which is to come into being at the end of the war, were 
not defined in the joint proclamation signed by the 
German Emperor and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary. 
The Polish people as a whole received the pledge with 
mixed feelings. Some of the leaders accepted it in good 
faith. Others regarded the proclamation only as a lure 
to induce Poles to fight on the side of the Central Powers. 
Despite the misgivings of these latter forecasters of 
events, however, the fact appears to be that the reading 
of the promise by the two Kaisers sent a thrill around 
the world, wherever Poles are to be found. It is the 
avowed purpose of Germany and Austria-Hungary to 
erect a Polish barrier between Russia and the Western 
world—a project which Napoleon attempted at the 
height of his career. ; 


Brevities. 


It is difficult to believe that any person who sincerely 
believes in the eternal damnation of a brother or a friend 
can ever make a joke about hell. 


Abraham Lincoln was never at a loss for a good story 
to illustrate some point that he wished to make; but it 
must be remembered that he always used his stories 
for this purpose, never for the story’s sake alone. 


“When we want money to build a new church,” said 
a Christian Scientist to one who is not, “we do not 
have to beg for it as do many churches. It is announced 


by the reader two or three times in the Mother Church, . 


and the money begins to pour in. Sometimes the amount 
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be it soon or late—and I will not disguise from you for 
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is over-subscribed by thousands of do 


-It is just because ministers’ wives do their work joy- — 
ously and thankfully, with little thought of themselves, 7 
that it is for others, differently equipped for the future, 
to think for them and see that they have not only — 
Pen appreciation but the necessary tools to do that 
work. 


Let us start the day right. This, recently, a certain 
Boston man did not, because a street car failed by a few 
yards to stop in front of his hotel door, its usual halting- 
place. _ His fierce condemnation of the conductor.for gross 
carelessness gave all the other passengers a good lesson 
and a good laugh. 


On Summer Street, Boston, a fruit, a fish, and a flower 
store follow one another in uninterrupted succession. A  - 
riot of color in the two end windows is toned to harmony 
by the piscatorial soft grays, silver, and gold lying between. 
Surely there is one glory of the land, another of the sea, 
and no man can say which is the greater. 


A few days ago the government under which 100,000,000 
men, women, and children are to live for the next four 
years was submitted to the test of a popular vote. 
Vast issues of world-wide importance hung upon the 
result; and yet for the majority of all the men and 
women in the country the election takes rank among 
the matters of minor interest. | : 


The haircloth parlor has gone out of fashion. Now 
follows the family Bible, huge, leather-bound, and metal- 
clasped. Families moving into apartments find them 
too small for themselves and their old Bibles. They cut 
out the record of births and deaths and send the relic of 
old days to the Salvation Army or the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which latter has now Bibles to give 
away. 


The American Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, 
Mass., has been completing for its library a file of the 
Christian Register. It has been able to make up a perfect 
file from the beginning in 1821 to the present time, 
without a number missing, with the exception of the ‘ 
single issue of Dec. 6, 1906. If any reader of the Chris- 
tian Register is able to supply this deficiency, the Librarian 
of the Society will much appreciate the gift. | 


Letters to the Editor. a 
The Conscientious Objector Again. ; 


Of late there has been a great deal of correspondence in 
your columns regarding the ‘‘Conscientious Objector.” 
Perhaps your readers will be interested to know that 
even among those who are more rational and practical. 
in their idealism than the advocates of non-resistance, — 
there is a great deal of sympathy for the “ Conscientious 
Objector.” We do not agree with his views, but we 
heartily approve of his fidelity to conscience at all costs. — 
The “Conscientious Objector’? has presented a difficult _ 
problem at this time, but many among the supporters of _ 
Great Britain’s part in this war have felt right along that, 
however this problem was to be settled, it must not 
at the expense of loyalty to conscience even of the 
Of course, we are here speaking of genuine cases. ” 
are not anxious to “stamp out this breed of s 
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_ advocacy of force is with us equally a matter of con- 
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science. Bitterness or rancor between the non-resister 
and the force advocate, when the motive in each case is 
the same, viz., a permanent peace, is most unreasonable 


: and ‘short-sighted. 


J. Vint LauGHtanp. 
_ Lonpon, ENGLAND. ; 


The Minister and His Wie. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The letter, ‘‘From a College Woman’s Point of View,” 
written by “X”’ in a recent issue of the Christian Register, 
your editorials, and similar words by other laymen are 


a source of great pleasure and encouragement to me. 


They waken in me deep feelings of gratitude, a deeper 
sense of consecration to the ministry, a greater wish to 
be more effective in establishing the great truth and 
spirit of our liberal faith. They give me a renewed de- 
termination to use all my strength in this glorious work, 
and I am sure that this is the feeling of all other ministers 
on the subject. 

I do not want to escape the common lot of man. I 
want to practise economy, and I want to practise self- 
denial as other men do; but it seems to me it would be 
a good thing if ministers could escape the monthly, yearly 
grind of making ends meet, and could be assured of a 
reasonable provision for old age. jt. R. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Reading a college laywoman’s letter in the November 2 
issue of the Register has left me wondering whether there 
is not a note in that letter which strikes deeper into the 
heart of the subject than the surface matter of the dif- 
ference between the position of the man employed by a 
business corporation and the minister who serves a church, 
which is a corporation to be sure, but which surely ought 
never to be considered first a business corporation. That 
note is our attitude toward life-work which is not spec- 
tacular. 

I imagine there was no note of triumph in her voice 


when the college laywoman announced, “She’s a minis- - 


ter’s wife,’’ as one would say, ‘This woman belongs to 
the kingdom of heaven,”’ for 
‘Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 
Or, if she had thought to quote that beautiful sonnet of 
George MacDonald’s which ends with 


“Daughter, rt sweepest well my floor.” 


If our attitude toward service were truer, surely it would 
have occurred to some of those college-bred women that 
He whom we all like to think we are serving in all our 
activities performed very lowly acts from very high mo- 
tives, and they might have said something to replace the 


~ dazed look by a happy glow in the eyes, even if the min- 


ister’s wife knew her husband was not drawing the larg- 

est: Petes or carrying ‘the largest life-insurance policy 

dled friends. — 

1 knows I would not be thought unsympathetic 
uate payment of our ministers. Under mod- 
and in this hemisphere, they must have 

, their heads or they must lose their self- 

that they receive such adequate’ pay- 

ibility of a church—one 
a _ The services. of 
but that is no 
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reason why they Snonid nor receive sufficient gold & 
I believe 


enable them to face life as self-respecting men. 
if we could change our attitude toward the service they 
render us, we should reach the root of the matter. Let 
us ask ourselves what this world would be without its 
churches and the men who minister in them; if there 
were no sanctuaries to which we could turn in times of 
personal, or national, stress and strain, sorrow and tears, 
or in times of joy and thanksgiving. I remember having 
this aspect of the matter borne strongly on my heart and 
mind at the time of the rather sudden death of our well- 
loved King Edward. The Sunday after the news reached 
Canada, I remember watching the throngs of people 
coming out of the churches and thinking, how would it 
be with us if there were no men trained to lift the thoughts 
of the people above the temporary to the eternal, to keep 
clear to our vision the shining of eternal truth through 
all the confusing vapors of the common day. I had the 
same feeling the first Sunday we “assembled and met 
together’’ for worship the September war was: declared. 
The men who give such service to the world are worthy of 
all honor, and the wives who minister to such men in 
their homes are worthy of high honor, too. So, at least, 
it seems to me, another laywoman not college-bred to 
be sure, but having learned from some deep experience 
something of the meaning of life. 
- ALBERTA MACARTHUR. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read with much interest a letter in your 
issue of November 2, in which the minister’s wife is loy- 
ally defended “from a college woman’s point of view.” 
It seems a coincidence to me, since I was in the process 
of writing to you a letter upon the same subject, from the 
point of view of the minister’s wife herself; for, while 
there has been much said about her, she has apparently 
passively accepted the sympathy and the situation with- 
out speaking her own mind. 

I heartily agree with what has been said of the financial 
difficulties of the ministerial profession. This is a very 
real problem, one that must be faced. I do not attempt 
here its solution, but minor points are more easily disposed 
of. Our friend’s husband is a clerk for a big corporation, 
which pays him a monthly salary in addition to office 
rent, furnishing, cleaning, heating, lighting, and many 
other things that contribute to the efficiency and comfort 
of his work. If he were not given these things, what 
would he do? Surely he would not expect his wife to do 
them. No, he asks for what he needs, and takes it as a 
matter of course that his requests are granted. 

It seems to me that just here we are at fault. Our 
landlord does not come in to suggest papering our dining- 
room, or building us a sleeping-porch. As long as we 
are apparently comfortable and uncomplaining, things 
go on as they were, and we eat within dingy walls and sleep 
in stuffy rooms. 

Every church that can possibly afford it should have, 
as parish assistant, a graduate of that blessed institution, 
the Tuckerman School.. In small communities where this 
is not reasonable, why cannot the older young people 
take turns in helping the minister? The fact is, we are 
too shy and reticent about asking for help, we take it for 
granted that our husbands must be burdened with a hun- 
dred and one petty details, and, lastly, we, as ministers’ 
wives, “do not grumble.’’ But we ought to! Not grum- 
ble, perhaps, but certainly we should not allow it to be 
taken for granted that we shoulder unnecessarily heavy 
burdens. 
imposition. 
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=) Ehe old-time picture of the long-faced parson in swal- 

low-tail coat and high hat is fast fading away and classed 
with outgrown theology. Should not his companion 
picture also become only a memory, the pathetic, over- 
_ worked, patient little figure, with tired eyes and shabby 


black gown? We all know her well,—so well, in fact, that 
I wonder there are, in these materialistic days, enough 
brave, good girls who dare accept the noble position they 
are asked to share. The public has been so impressed 
with this distorted view that it would not be surprising 
to find our parsonages presided over by the paid house- 
keeper and the minister himself leading a lonely, bachelor 
life. 

Personally, I believe that every true-hearted girl in 
marrying a minister is ordained at the marriage altar. 
It is her joy and privilege to share in his work and do all 
that her time and strength will allow. For her benefit 
and encouragement let me be personal for one moment. 

Perhaps I have been particularly blessed during my eight 
years’ experience as a minister’s wife, but I have every 
reason for thinking that the two churches we have served 
are quite typical, one of the country and one of the city 
parish. Before my marriage an elderly lady remarked 
to me very bluntly: ““Humph! Hope you are not going 
to marry the parish!’”’ But in my young ardor I was quite 
ready to bend my back to the proverbial “burden”’ that 
I supposed awaited me. ‘To my surprise, I was met on 
every side with the utmost consideration. I was appar- 
ently not “expected” to do anything. It would have 
been strange indeed had I not wished to enter into all 
the activities of the parish, as any other interested mem- 
ber would; but the minister’s wife, as such, was certainly 
not overburdened. Indeed, had I any complaint to 
make, it would be that I have been shown too much 
deference. This does not mean exclusively cake and 
fruit and flowers, that frequently arrive (and are not, 
please note, deducted from the minister’s salary!), but it 
includes many little attentions too numerous to mention, 
which all emphasize the fact that the minister’s wife is one 
who is distinctly honored. 

I cannot help wishing that I had been at that college 
reunion in June and given an opportunity to defend our 
position. Could any other graduate there have given a 
nobler account than the friend who sat silent? I wish 
she had overcome her modesty and spoken from her heart 
of the splendid work in social service that, in faithfully 
performing her tasks, she has been doing for the commu- 
nity at large. If the glow of enthusiasm and the ideal of 
Christian devotion be kept bright, then the burdens of 
daily routine-are transformed into joys, and drudgery 
becomes divine. 

On the whole, I believe we are a decidedly happy, con- 
tented, comfortable lot. Take heart then, dear minis- 
ters’ wives-to-be; your future is deserving of envy, not of 


pity! iv 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I read with interest the letter from a college woman in 
your paper of November 2. It seemed to me to throw 
light on another subject which has puzzled me. It is 
this: I have not understood why so many able minis- 
ters, after devoting several years to studying for their 
profession, which I take it to be primarily that of minis- 
tering to a church, have given up that profession and 
accepted positions in theological schools or denomina- 
tional activities. The letter to which I refer certainly 
makes plain the fact that in giving up their churches 
these ministers have readjusted home expenses and 
helpmates’ duties. To me this: is interesting and some- 
what enlightening. 

A LAYMAN. 
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It was made of shining weather, la ot ie 
It was warm with summer sun, 

And with heart and hand together 
Did the shine and shadows run; 

And above the green earth breathing 
Stretched the dawn in coral sheen— 

And the fields of corn were waving, 
And the hills with grass were green. 


There were clouds, but only light ones; ‘ 
There were doubts, but not for long; 
There were dreams, but only right ones; 
There was love, and this its song— 
That the earth and heaven have wedded, 
And the bridal morn is fair, 
And the young, the golden-headed, 
Are around us everywhere. 


In its glory came the visions 
Of the land and of the sea, 
Of the past and of the present, 
And the mighty years to be— 
It was made of shining weather, 
It was clear, and cool, and bright, 
And with heart and hand together 
Sun and shadows danced till night. 
—Folger McKinsey, in Baltimore Sun. 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


If you say it often enough, ‘‘Tea, coffee, or lemonade?’’ 
establishes a sort of rhythm of its own, like the mantra 
of the Easterns, and after working at a canteen for a 
week or two you become inclined to shoot the words 
out at anything in khaki within your field of vision; you 
suppress it, as you don’t want to make acquaintance 
with a lunatic asylum from—as the futurist would put 
it—the inside. 

I am, like Saint Paul in a different line, the least of 
canteen workers, having had the privilege of joining the 
ranks but lately; so I write with diffidence and not so 
much of the inner working of the really wonderful ma- 
chine as from the superficial outlook of the mere novice 
with an interest in the surrounding world of travelling 
humanity. It is surprising what an amount of observa- 
tion one can exercise with one eye on the wash-tub and 
the other on any little incident of platform life that may 
be passing in one’s immediate neighborhood. 

Our canteen—I say our with all the pride of the last- 
joined—is far down on the platform, where trains go 
in and out on either side; a compact little settlement 
of counters, storeroom, and sitting-room especially built 
for the purpose. Our lady superintendent, whose motto 
is Suaviter in modo, fortiter in seeing that the War-Office 
regulations are strictly adhered to, has apparently never 
heard of eight-hour bills, or trades-union limitation of 
output, the number of hours out of the twenty-four when é 
she is not on duty seeming to be a negligible quantity, ‘ 
and the output limited only by the number of men who 
come to be served. She started the whole business in 
the first days of the war, with a bucket of tea and basket 
of sandwiches on the platform to feed the Belgian refugees — 
as they arrived by train. This small beginning has 
blossomed into the present thriving and much-appre- 
ciated boon to all soldiers and sailors travelling to and 
fro from anywhere, the railway company first conce 
a shed, then the rooms, and finally | gas, and an inv: 
able cold-water tap for the convenience of the 
The tea and coffee are made in big. urns on one c 
counters, and for washin, “up water % 
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_ bread and butter cut, or lemons squeezed into jugs, when 
_ similar performances can be seen any day and anywhere, 
seems curious. Is it that we do it all with an air of un- 
accustom? I know, the first time I used the long-handled 
_ broom to sweep crumbs and débris from before the 
counter, I was so entirely absorbed in the business end 
of it that I nearly swept all the tumblers off the counter 
with the other. No one in that canteen ever knew how 
nearly! I had presence of mind enough to pretend I 
__ always swept crumbs up that way, and knew to the 
eighth of an inch how much to allow for the objects 
behind me. Since that I treat the broom with more 
respect, thankful for such small mercies as that the 
novice’s legs can’t be cut off with it as they can be with 
a scythe, and I use it just to sweep things off the plat- 
form on to the rails when the porters aren’t looking. 
In hot weather there is much skinning of lemons done 
__-with an instrument like a safety razor, a fine apprentice- 
ship for any barber’s assistant; cool-looking glass jugs 
are filled with the tempting lemonade and beat the tea 
and coffee in the race toward vanishing point. In 
winter cocoa is substituted. There are meat, cheese, 
and jam sandwiches, bread and butter, cake, and some- 
times hard-boiled eggs or apples. ‘There is nothing to 
_ pay, but many a grateful “Tommie” drops a penny or 
two in the collecting box as he leaves. ‘The passengers, 
too, are very generous, often slipping a contribution 
into the boxes as they pass, and on one red-letter day a 
check for twenty pounds was handed in by a traveller 
arriving by train. Each washer-up has to keep a tally 
of how many mugs and glasses pass through her hands, 
as a record of the number of the men served during the 
day, which is eventually sent in to the War Office. One 
of the first things a novice does is to forget to enter her 
tally in the book. Of course, I did. 

As many as four or five hundred men may arrive in a 
train, and most of them come to the canteen for refresh- 
ment; but for such a number there is generally warning 
given. They pass before the counter in single file, while 
we supply them—those of us whose service shift it may 
happen to be—with tea, coffee, or lemonade, and they 
help themselves to the sandwiches, cake, etc., laid out 
on the counter; those who require a second cup join the 
end of the queue again. As many as seventeen or eighteen 
hundred are at times served in the twenty-four hours, or 
even more, men coming through from different parts of 
England, on leave or rejoining their regiments, or to and 
from the front. However, times are slack sometimes, 
and we feel quite idle, and when the ambulance trains 
come in, and the platform is cleared of passengers of 
all sorts for about an hour, we cut sandwiches and bread 

" and butter at leisure, and the poor wounded men on 
; the stretchers look up and smile at us as they pass, those 
of them who have a smile left in them. The counters 
are always bright with flowers, and these are put con- 
4 spicuously forward to gladden the eyes of the poor 
sufferers and give them a mute welcome. It is a sad 
z procession, and, repeated day after day, week after 
__ week, month after month, is of just sufficiently frequent 
_ recurrence to make one realize the horrors of the war 
_ without. growing callous through custom. 
A wounded man was recognized one day, as he was 
. ‘ied past, by one of our workers, and a surprised and 
friendly greeting exchanged. I missed the incident 
myself, as I was at the wash-tub having an encounter 
with the Monkey-brand soap. Nothing in the world is 
usive | a wet piece of Monkey-brand soap, 
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served become the servers! One afternoon a party of 
Australians, fine, good-looking specimens from overseas, 
having been fed on one side of the counter, came round 
to the other, and took by storm wash-tub, drying towels, 
and everything within reach. We were all quietly put 
on one side while they showed us ‘“‘how they washed up,” 
and they did it thoroughly and vigorously, then fell in 
and marched off, with many good-bys and thank-you’s 
as they passed. 

The canteen is supposed to close at eleven o’clock, but 
by the time everything is washed and put away, with 
an occasional interruption from a tardy traveller to 
whom ‘“‘no” is never said if it can be helped, it is gen- 
erally nearer half-past eleven before the keys are turned 
and all left safe for the night. When warning of the 
arrival of a troop train in the small hours of morning, or 
a late ambulance, is given, the premises remain open all 
night, and the wounded supplied with hot milk or other 
refreshment by ladies who stand for perhaps two hours 
or more on the platform as the stretchers file past. 
Tiring work, standing on the hard platform; even more 
so than wher’ in the early days of gas-helmets voluntary 
workers were called in to censor, dip, and pack the 
flannel helmets with their tale eyepieces, at night in a 
remote part of London, from ten at night to six in the 
morning. One felt cheap enough emerging into the 
gray of early morning, feeling like a pair of shoes that 
have not been treed, after hours of standing over the 
tubs, and packing the helmets (with one eye on the 
cockroaches running about the floor) into small bags! 

On fine autumn nights we have the added excitement 
of an expected Zeppelin raid. A warning comes from 
the authorities that Zeppelins are on their way to London, 
and everything must be packed and put away and lights 
out in a quarter of an hour. ‘The final rites of removing 
heavy urns and locking cupboards are performed by the 
glimmer of a solitary oil-lamp, the scrubbing down of 
counters being rather perfunctorily performed. If the 
Germans could hear the running accompaniment of 
laughing and talking, they might talk less about the 
“scared women of England’! Among those I meet, 
their main cause for fear is that they won’t see the 
Zeppelin! 

Several parties of colored men, presumably from the 
West Indies, to judge by their appearance, have lately 
passed through in charge of an English soldier, on their 
way to train as royal engineers, and another tribute to 
the power of England to draw to herself her colonies. 
Which of them has not responded in her hour of trial? 
One serves them so gladly, proud of their loyalty to the 
flag. As far as one could learn, they were not direct 
from their native land, but collected from different parts 
of the British Isles. 

Chasing a stray engine for hot water is an exciting 
form of sport, especially when you miss your quarry 
by about a quarter of a minute. First, you spot your 
engine pausing some way down the platform, presumably 
for want of breath if one may judge by the noises it—or 
should one say, she?—emits; you then seize the bucket 
and start off full of hope. Having threaded your way 
among the mildly astonished passengers on the platform, 
you almost reach your goal when, with a few supple- 
mentary spits and shrieks, the engine glides elusively 
into the Far Beyond, leaving you to dangle the empty 
bucket, the still astonished passengers looking on, and 
trying to look as though you had been strolling along 
the platform merely for exercise; but the dangling 
bucket discounts any attempt,at dignity, and one can 


erfectly inaccessible corner, where it 
will probably be found at the end of the war. ‘ 
On occasion the position of affairs is reversed and the — 


az 
¢ 


~“O mummy! 


A fot 


It is quite different when you catch the engine; the 
fact of achievement conveys a dignity of its own. ; 
_ But we have our moments of giddy elation. 

On an occasion when about fifty soldiers were waiting 
to be served at the counter, making an imposing mass 
of khaki, a little boy on the platform was heard to exclaim, 
Is that the War Office?’ 


LonpDON, ENGLAND. 


Our Faith. 


H. H. BARBER, D.D. 


Our Father, God, we care to claim 
The fulness of that highest name; 
We know thee as the Perfect Good, 
And rest us in thy Fatherhood. 


Children of thee, we bless the tie 
That binds our one humanity, 

And own the universal plan 

That brings the brotherhood of man. 


We follow where the Master leads 
Unbound by subtleties of creeds; 

And seek the Way, with all our powers, 
That leads to thee, his God and ours. 


Thy call to higher life we own, 
In character and service shown; 
And in the joy of heart and mind 
Earnest of full salvation find. 


Forever upward still, and on, 
Till work and destiny be one: 
Beyond all sorrow, sin, and strife 
Immortal Good, Eternal Life. 


The Theology of Stopford Brooke.* 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.LITT. 


With the political and ecclesiastical objections which 
Mr. Brooke had come to feel with overpowering weight 
against the Establishment, we are not here concerned. 
The theological difficulties which so deeply moved him 
lay in the miracle of the Incarnation, and the exclusive- 
ness which contradicted his most cherished vision of a 
Church embracing all the race, existing now, indeed, only 
in idea, but destined to be realized hereafter when Hu- 
manity, one and all, should be made the Absolute Son 
of God. His withdrawal severed the last tie of authority, 
whether in Scripture or tradition. The authority of 
Christ had rested neither on book nor Church, but on 
the answer of man’s own nature. ‘There, in the powers of 
emotion, intellect, conscience, and spirit, lay the ultimate 
decision. Taken together, they constituted the witness 
of Reason. As a safeguard against the peculiarities and 
extravagances of individualism, it was added that this 
must be sought in the collective judgment of mankind. 
To this the preacher boldly appealed on behalf of the 
root-ideas of Jesus. Even where the Fatherhood of God 
was denied, politics, philosophy, art, social, national, 
international life, all rested on the beliefs ‘that all men 
are to be considered as brothers, that self-sacrifice is life, 
and that self-sacrifice for the sake of man is our first 
duty.” The optimism of faith never waned. 

Released from the constraint of creeds, Mr. Brooke 
continued to build his theology on the same large and 
generous lines which he had laid out in his previous min- 
istry. ‘There were modifications of emphasis; there was 
a fiercer denunciation of what he regarded as unholy 
error—he even permitted himself to declare the doctrine 
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only retire trying to look as little sheepish as may be. 


.. logical view he was supremely 
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| an accursed lie”; principles _ 
that were implicit before emerged into clearer light. Tee? , 


was no longer necessary to plead for the recognition of 
Natural Theology. The fundamental doctrines of sci- 


ence in respect of the order and uniformity of the divine 
action in the universe were repeatedly enforced in their 
bearing on man’s moral life and the prospects of human 
destiny. God’s truthfulness to himself in the physical 
world became the guarantee of his steadfastness of purpose 
for the education of souls in the spiritual world. This 
vast security filled the preacher with unceasing joy, and 
lifted him victoriously over all sorrow and pain into 
peace in his great Order with whom he was at one. 

Here was the most important change in his theology. 
The surrender of the miracle of the Incarnation altered his 
whole conception of the person of Christ. Instead of 
diminishing, it only enhanced his reverence and love 
toward him as the leader of mankind. He had long 


before affirmed that, if forced to choose between two half- — 


truths, to believe in Christ’s humanity would be less 
destructive to Christian life and Christianity than to 
believe only in his divinity. He was not, however, re- 
duced to either of these alternatives. His conception of 
Christianity was still the Johannine.t He accepted 
many of the sayings of the Fourth Gospel as unquestion- 
ably authentic. One of his favorite texts was, “I and 
my Father are one.’’ But this was immediately univer- 
salized. ‘The truth of the Incarnation in Jesus was only 
realized when we understood it to be true for all man- 
kind. God is forever growing into personal life in us; 
each has to reveal some portion of God’s manifold Being 
to his fellow-men; when that is done steadfastly, “the 
truth, the necessity, the absolute imperative of God being 
incarnate in man will become clear to us, because we our- 
selves are an Incarnation of God.’ While Jesus, there- 
fore, spoke “knowing and feeling himself to be nothing 
more than a man,” his words were ideally true of all 
mankind; they proclaimed the right and destiny of 
humanity. ‘“‘Man is at one with God,” and that is the 
Magna Charta of our religion. The “unity of God and 
man’’ thus became the centre of his whole theology. As 
the perfect man, Christ was its typical presentment. 
Victorious in the great conflict with evil, he had revealed 
the possibility of bruising on earth, beyond all power 
of recovery, the serpent’s head. Between Christ and the 
race existed a mysterious connection, so that what was 
achieved by the Head would be ultimately attained by 
all. Why? “Because Christ is the race and the race 
is Christ.” Filled with impassioned devotion to him 
who was at once the actual and the ideal, the promise and 
the performance, he exclaimed, “I will never cease to 
preach Christ Jesus.” 

But this eminence was not unique in the sense of being 
supernatural. Just as we may look forward to a race 
whose intellectual and imaginative powers shall equal 


those of Newton and Shakespeare, so we may anticipate 


the future development of men into spiritual equality 
with Jesus, when the life of love shall have a lovelier 
shaping, and pain and wrong and sorrow shall be only 
names of what has been. It might even be that God 


might inspire another man with a yet nobler revelation, 


and more of the infinite depths of his being might be 
disclosed in different ways. 


loved on earth. He must have the power to be with us; 
and so must thousands upon thousands more, according 
to law, in proportion to their spiritual capacity and hol 
ness. In this vast communion Jesus still takes the le 

{In the minutie of Gospel stud he {ook no inter, “ 
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But in the mean time Mr. | 
Brooke conceived that Jesus, still full of life and love, 
could not forget the humanity for whom he had lived and _ 
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cor aur: of ae, forever faring onward toward the ful- 
- filment of God’s purpose for the education of humanity 
_ as his sons. In this perpetual ascension what i is death? 
“A momentary pain,” answered Mr. Brooke, ‘‘a swift 
dream out of which one awakes into reality of life, the 
___ flight of a bird through an arch of gloom into the sunshine 
beyond.” it wonderful that he should have once 
said to an American friend, “I expect the day of my 
death to be the most romantic day of my life’’? 
OxForRD, ENGLAND. 


- Shifting the Blame. 


HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 
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Your faith in God is gone 
With this War’s blood and wrack? 
> Nay—listen, foolish one! 
) ‘ Must God snatch my hand back 
When I would strike my son, 
My own heart being black? 


= Shall men sow War, and then 
Curse the event, and say 

4 The good God, who loves men, 
Should have found out a way 
To reap the unsown grain 

Of Peace? I answer, Nay. 


Future Peace.* 


- Wars have never ended in true peace. They usually 
end with a treaty of peace that stops armed hostilities 
and introduces a condition of latent hostility, but which 
leaves the community of nations in just as primitive a 
condition as before. To follow the same old course 
to-day would be madness, and would mean destruction 
for the entire European organism. This is not a war 
which can be ended with a simple treaty of peace. That 
which we call war is only the final act of a drama which 
has been convulsing Europe for a generation. It did 
not begin on the 28th of July, 1914; it began decades 
ago. To-day it is disclosing the danger in which we 
haye been living; it has created intolerable conditions 
which are quite incompatible with the evolution of the 

society of nations. The petty methods of the past are 
incompetent to overcome this state of things. 

_ It will not do to sign a treaty of peace which does 
nothing but stop the flow of blood and end the most 
obvious evils of anarchy, leaving everything otherwise 
as it was before. The task before us is to close a fearful 
period of human history. It can be accomplished only 
by establishing a durable peace, a true peace, which shall 
transform international intercourse and set international 
relations on a new and better track. When, after all 
r these sacrifices, we have at last recognized international 
anarchy for what it really is, we shall not allow the 
; menace to continue. 

Shall the old game begin again? 
_ what a panic humanity will live if the old system persists 
_—more acute and threatening than ever before? It 
- would be a world inconceivably full of fear if after this 
convulsive we should content ourselves with a 
treaty of peace which was a mere interruption of hostili- 
ties and did not lay the foundation of a genuine inter- 
ration. If such be the result of this 
we were told, was inevitable because 
condition of ‘international anarchy had 
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a genuine and secure peace. 
its own source, international anarchy, and result in inter- 
national organization, in a rational state-system. That 
which is filling our lives with sorrow to-day shall mould 
the world anew, and shall accelerate the process of organ- 
ization. 

There is much to encourage us in this belief. 


The world-war must ree 


Never 
before were the horrors of war so universal. This war 
comprehends the whole world—not only the belligerent 
nations, but the others as well, for they also suffer from 
it. The interests of all mankind are involved; and the 
common will of the whole world will awaken to put an 
end to a system that could bear such fruit. This very 
catastrophe has shown to what extent the foundations 
for a community of civilized nations had already been 
laid. That a relatively unimportant conflict of two states 
inevitably grew into a world-war is sufficient evidence 
of the existence of that interdependence which should 
properly have led to world-organization rather than to 
world-war. 

How can genuine peace and international organization 
be achieved? 
tion when we do not yet know under what conditions 
the governments of the warring nations will meet to 
discuss the cessation of hostilities. The great question 
is whether the governments will place the interests of 
the future and the necessity of general security above 
the immediate advantages to individual nations in the 
bitter struggle which, when the battlefields are silent, 
will be waged across the green table. Will those who 
are convoked to end the war appreciate the significance 
of their task? The same old diplomats, or at least the 
same old system of diplomacy as that which was unable 
to remedy the previous international anarchy or to 
prevent its explosion in war, will be summoned. ‘There 
may well be doubt whether the events of the war have 
so broadened their vision that they are capable of estab- 
lishing that redeeming system of international organiza- 
tion which alone can firmly establish lasting peace. 

Therefore I think it important to look forward to 
two separate conjerences, the first to attend to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities by a so-called “treaty of peace,’ the 
second to guarantee a genuine peace for the future by 
the foundation of a new European international organiza- 
tion. ‘The separation should be in time as well as in 
function. The liquidation of war must precede the 
establishment of peace, and for various reasons a pro- 
visional organization must precede the final. 

True peace cannot be established by the old discredited 
diplomacy of the warring nations. It is essential that 
the representatives of the neutral nations of Europe and 
of the United States take part in it. This will hardly 
be possible in the immediate settlement of the war, as 
the combatants would object to any interference in a 
matter which concerns them alone. But in the estab- 
lishment of the future world-order the nations which 
were not immediate participants in the war, but were 
nevertheless affected by it, will have a right to share. 
Thus in such a second stage of the work of peace there 
would be a greater chance to effect the reorganization 
of international relations in a modern spirit. 

Furthermore, not until after the war will European 
public opinion attain its old freedom. It has been 
limited among the neutrals who have had to be so cau- 


tious about their neutrality, as well as among the com- 


It is naturally hard to answer this ques- — 


pense If we are in earnest in our endeanon to anol 


the future, we cannot dispense with our most powerful 
and effective instrument, public opinion. - 

It is no less important to remember that not until 
the war is well past will its real damage be evident and 
all the data be at hand. Such facts will help us in the 
reorganization of the future, and we, cannot afford to 
dispense with their assistance. Such a task as the re- 
organization of the European state-system will require 
very thorough and therefore long deliberation. Were 
it to be undertaken when the immediate issues of the 
war were being settled, it would be dangerously hurried. 
For the disorder of war to continue and the armies to 
remain in their positions until the last formula for 
future organization was found and the last name signed, 
would create an intolerable situation which inevitably 
would finally lead to a fatal abbreviation of the discus- 
sions. 

Despite the separation of the two conferences in func- 
tion and in time, certain things must be demanded of 
the former. Its first task is, of course, to end the war; 
but it must also pave the way for the second undertaking. 
It would be small comfort to humanity to postpone 
the establishment of permanent peace if at the end of 
the war a situation should be created which imperilled 
the success of that second conference. Real statesman- 
ship and wisdom will be required. We can look for some 
help to the logic of events, an influence which will be 
more powerful after the war. The settlement should 
avoid any humiliation of either group, or its economic 
paralysis or exhaustion, and should lay the foundation 
for the congress that is to follow. Further, this second 
conference, which will be composed of both combatants 
and neutrals, must have the right to abrogate or extend 
the provisions of the previous treaty. The power of all 
Europe and America standing behind this conference 
will be sufficient to secure that. The exercise of this 
power should not be difficult in view of the moral pressure 
it can bring to bear and of its purpose of securing the 
general welfare. 

In how many fields of human activity pacifism makes 
itself felt to-day—often without its agents being aware 
of the pacifist origin or the pacifist purpose of their 
activity! Has not every political party, every religious 
confession, every school of thought, accepted at least a 
part of the pacifist programme or in some fashion under- 
taken pacifist activities—often indeed so unconsciously 
that they thought that they were opposing organized 
pacifism? Has not all the work of the world become 
pacifist in purpose, do not the sciences of international 
law, economics, and sociology emphasize their pacifist 
elements, have not entirely new sciences such as the 
Science of Internationalism (Internationalogie) and the 
Economics of Human Life (Menschen-ékonomie) arisen 
as a result of the pacifist movement? Its radius of 
action is far greater than the horizon of those who scorn 
and misunderstand it. Its teachings permeate every 
field of human activity, and every kind of activity serves 
its purposes. In roundabout ways, but comprehen- 
sively and certainly, it draws near its goal. 

In the turmoil of the war we are told to unlearn and 
learn anew. It will be easier to renounce old errors when 
to have believed them carries no stigma. Good! Let 
us revise our views, adapt them to reality, and then 
meet life with them. Pacifism expects such a revision. 
Pacifism, perhaps alone in this time of general collapse, 
needs no such revision. Jts great hour has come. When 
humanity awakens from this bloody hallucination, when 


it sees and counts and realizes the cost of all the harvest 


of war, when it is able coolly to distinguish between cause 
and effect, means and end—then humanity will and 


must return toute signin offered it fe long 0 by this 
despised pacifism. AE Ne 

The hour draws near. In millions of minds the won: M 
over the thought arises, and the fateful question is put: 
Was it inevitable? Must it be thus eternally? And ; 
the answer swells to an iron echo, awakening and a 
ing the world: No! 

The past can no longer be revised, but the future is in 
our hands. ‘The age that is dawning is the age of peace, 
the great era of restoration, of knowledge taught by 
bloody experience, of reconciliation and adjustment, the 
age of the funeral celebration for this last tremendous 
sacrifice to human aberration, the great age, foreseen 
by us and prepared with our heart’s blood, the era of 
THE RESTORATION OF EUROPE. 


God the Adversary. 


F. R. LEWIS. 


If life reveals God as our friend, it also reveals him as ~ 
our adversary, and we shall not adequately know him 
until we know him as both at once. The poet Alfred 
Noyes has called attention to this as a human charac- | 
teristic, that men are at once friends and opponents. He 
says of the present war,— 


“We only fight to achieve at last 
A great reunion with our foe.” 


Indeed, our friendship for a man only moves us to resist 
him all the more in certain situations. If he were a 
stranger, we might be indifferent as to what he did with 
himself; but because we care for him, we cannot let him do 
himself harm. ‘Therefore the proof of our friendship is 
that we are capable of becoming his adversary. This 
explains the paradox of love, how it is at once the most 
generous and the most exacting. Our ability to act the 
part of adversary is no small tribute to our affection. 

The state again illustrates this double aspect of good- 
will. We think of it as existing to befriend us, as making 
laws for our protection, and so itis. But it perhaps best 
befriends us when on occasion those same laws become 
our adversary to keep us from our own undoing. So it 
is, too, with the conscience, which is indeed our friend 
when it approves our conduct, but is even more loyal 
when it gives us our moments of compunction. Indeed, 
even the world of nature is at once our friend and adver. 
sary, and only so can we understand it as the revealing 
of God, who shows his good-will no more in summer than 
in winter, no more in the prodigality of nature than in 
its niggardliness. Indeed, man probably owes more of 
his progress to the latter ‘than to the former. It is not 
an accident that New England has such a reputation for 
bad weather and great men. 

Men have been sometimes puzzled by two apparently 
conflicting sides of Jesus’ life and teaching. On one hand, : 
there is the singular gentleness of speech and act which ) 
marks the early days of his ministry; but over against 
this we have the sternness of some of his later words and 
deeds. He seems to have forsaken his earlier position. 
But we greatly misunderstand the nature of that or of 
any other gentleness, if we think it capable of but one 
expression. Jesus was but consistent with himself when — 
he cleansed the temple and rebuked the Pharisees. He 
could not have borne witness to the truth or have ful- 
filled his mission of good-will had he not been capable of | 4 
the sternest as well as the tenderest words and deeds 
He was all the more truly the friend of that time pees a 
he could become its adversary. | 

Here, I think, is some contribution, and that | a. 
one, to the meaning of hema strife. Soa ri 
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Romie deluctet tn ae a of i oves 
is to be grounded in friendship. Take it i in college 
athletics. Harvard and Yale are such strenuous oppo- 
nents precisely because they are first of all such friends. 
ere is, in part at least, the situation in Europe. 
* Each nation thinks some other has been a false friend, 
and, like any loyal friend, each is bent on proving its 
friendship by undertaking the part of adversary. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that wherever friendship is worth 
most, men and nations will be most quick to oppose any 
mistakes, real or fancied, of a friend; and this as a trib- 
ute to such friendship. Here is some measure of hope 
as touching the present war,—that it is old friends who 
are now opposed, and Noyes may not be so far wrong 
when he says they are fighting to achieve a great reunion. 
But this double aspect of good-will, as at once friend 
and adversary, is also a contribution to a profounder 
thought of God and a truer understanding of his revealing 
in life. The fact is, that God inevitably becomes our 
adversary in the mere fact of his existence. Mrs. Cabot 
tells of how, as she was arranging some flowers, a start- 
ling thing happened. Suddenly all her misdoings rushed 
in upon her. Nor was it because she was any worse than 
usual, she says. Those flowers, just by their perfection, 
had become her adversary to set her misdeeds before her; 
and being what they were, they could not help it. It is 
this fact that explains why people sometimes hate others 
for their very virtues. Those virtues make their owner 


e 


an adversary of those who lack them, and some resent _ 


the inevitable though unconscious rebuke. How much 
more true, then, must this be of God! Perfection, truth, 
goodness, character, cannot pep. being the adversary of 
their opposites. 

If this be so, then we should expect ‘God to show himself 
also as the adversary of men in his active dealings with 
them, and we do find him working both negatively by 
way of restraint and positively by way of a stimulus. So 
it is that he rebukes our sins, by permitting us to reap 
what we sow. A man’s true friend becomes his adver- 

~ sary whenever he wrongs himself, and we should rejoice 
to find that God does as much. ‘Thus does much of the 
evil of life, namely, that resulting from human folly, 


evince a God who for our sakes is able to become our | 


adversary. 

But life is not chiefly negative, nor is God’s activity as 
opponent. He is everywhere at work stirring us up, 
turning us out of our positions of ease and idleness, that we 
may go forward to make our life fruitful. This is why every- 
thing costs, why we must work for what we have. Labor 
bespeaks an opposition that puts manhood into the race 
and makes the fruits of toil the sweetest things we can 
ever know. Here, again, is why it is hard to be good. 
The higher life comes with a challenge, as an adversary 
to try our mettle, and it must do so just because it is 
higher, because it demands so much that is fine in men. 
Just because God cares for men, he cannot coddle them, 
he cannot make goodness easy; he must come as their 
adversary or he cannot be their friend. 

But at this moment it is the problems of life that are 
so perplexing and so difficult to interpret as the work of 
a good God. But it has been said of Philip the Tetrarch 
in the time of Jesus, that he loved peace and got it, and 
got nothing else. So would it be in a life without its 
_ problems, that increase in their challenge as men increase 

_ in power; for they are not the result of our degeneration, 
but of our progress, and they but demand new strength 
in us that we may turn about and solve them. Our prob- 

ag come im may i our tees and the only thing to 


appointment, its nothing-perfect. The love of God is, 
indeed, hard to find here until we think of it as capable 
of many expressions, as seeking not so much our peace or 
our happiness as preparedness for life, that we may be 
spiritually self-supporting. Jesus was never so real to 
his disciples, never such a power in their life, as after his 
death, when they were thrown upon their own resources. 
What they accounted their great misfortune became 
their great blessing. It made them spiritually self-sup- 
porting. Precisely this is why God must make life what 


it is, and crown it with our great enemy but in the end 


our true friend, death. 

Here is a thought of God which we shall need if we are 
to make our religion square with the facts of life, if we 
are to keep the love of God from seeming sentimental. 
Perhaps liberal religion would better commend itself to 
men as well as women if it gave more attention to the God 
who is at once friend and adversary, whose love is rather 
masculine than feminine. 

But if this be the nature of God, what, then, of the 
sons of God? Does there not come to us the summons 
to be so much the friend of men that we, too, can be 
their adversary to achieve at last a great reunion? ‘The 
best life is no more a passivism in man than in God. Its 
motive must, indeed, be good-will, but its method must 
be that of God, too, who both to restrain and to stimu- 
late shows himself in countless ways as adversary. We 
shall best prove our sonship to the Most High as we, too, 
with infinite wisdom and love stand forth in many a situ- 
ation as the adversary of those who do wrong and of 
those who do nothing, that men may cease from doing 
evil and doing nothing, and be stirred up to do good. 

Nort Easton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


His magic was not far to seek, 

He was so human; neither strong nor weak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

But sat an equal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume; for still himself he bore 

At manhood’s simple level and where’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 

—Lowell. 

ad 


One thinks of life after death here as the condition 
essential to the attainment of the noblest end. The 
devil must be beaten on every field and on all the conti- 
nents of being; we ask for a chance to fight for the moral 
integrity of the universe; we ask to be on the field at the 
end, to see the stainless universe of Souls rise in cloudless, 
endless glory. Such a wish has the honor of the Infinite 
at heart; it is more of a wish to serve than a wish to live, 
the passion to fight and win than the passion to survive.— 


George A. Gordon, D.D. Fe 


O God, animate us to cheerfulness. May we have a 
joyful sense of our blessings, learn to look on the bright 
circumstances of our lot, and maintain a perpetual con- 
tentedness under Thy allotments. Fortify our minds 
against disappointment and calamity. Preserve us from 
despondency, from yielding to dejection. Teach us 
that no evil is intolerable but a guilty conscience; and 
that nothing can hurt us if, with true loyalty of affection, 
we keep Thy commandments, and take refuge in Thee. 
Amen.—William Ellery Channing. 


} look at the titel and discipline of life, at its sorrow, its dis- ee 
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_ as assistant surveyor. 


Literature. 
John Marshall.* 


Less is popularly known of John Mar- 
shall than of any other great American 
whose influence in shaping the development 
of the nation is great and commanding. 
“Even to the legal profession,’ says his 
biographer, “‘he has become a kind of mythi- 
cal being, endowed with virtues and wisdom 
not of this earth. He appears to us as a 
gigantic figure looming indistinctly out of 
the mists of the past, impressive yet lacking 
vitality, and seemingly without any of those 
qualities that make historic personages in- 
telligible to a living world of living men. 
Yet no man in our history was more intensely 
human than John Marshall and few had 
careers so full of movement and color.” 
‘The present work is accordingly the endeavor 
to set forth the man himself as he lived and 
worked. 

John Marshall was born in a little log 
cabin in the southern part of Virginia a few 
weeks after the defeat of Gen. Braddock 
and the consequent awakening of the Ameri- 
can colonies to the necessity of their military 
self-dependence. His father was a close 
friend of Washington, to whom he had acted 
He was first cousin 
of Thomas Jefferson, and was thus another 
of the many distinguished descendants of 
William Randolph and Mary Isham. He 
was one of fifteen children, every one of 
whom lived to maturity and nearly all of 
whom enjoyed a ripe old age. He grew up 
in a simple, crude, frontier environment 
until, in his twentieth year, he marched 


away to battle as lieutenant of the famous | 


Culpeper Minute Men. This environment 
and his normal, wholesome daily activities, 
with his uncommonly strong parentage, 
helped to give him that courage for action, 
that ‘‘balanced vision for judgment,” and 
that serenity of outlook that made him a 
force in American history. From his infancy 
he was destined for the bar, but the law book 
was pushed aside for the manual of arms, as 
his mind and spirit were stirred by the elo- 
quence of Patrick Henry, reported by his 
father, who listened to it in the House of 
Virginian Burgesses. 

As one of the Culpeper Minute Men, he 
bore on the breast of his hunting shirt, when he 
marched against Lord Dunmore and his Loyal- 
ists, the motto worked in white, “‘ Liberty or 
Death.”” ‘This encounter, ‘‘the Little Bunker 
Hill,” gave him not only his first taste of 
warfare, but a lesson in the great truth that 
liberty can be won only by men who are 
unselfish and wise enough to act together as 
well as to fight bravely. He was ‘‘schooled 
for four years by grim instructors in the 
knowledge that strong and orderly govern- 
ment is necessary to effective liberty,” learn- 
ing in a bitter school ‘‘the danger of provin- 
cialism and the value of Nationality.” 

It is a heart-breaking story, that of the 
dark days of the Revolution, but against this 
background the intelligence, the spirit, and 
the common sense of John Marshall stand 
out in brilliant relief. ‘‘ Valley Forge was a 
better training for Marshall’s peculiar abili- 
ties,” says Mr. Beveridge, ‘‘than Oxford or 
Cambridge could have been”; and again, 
“Marshall’s constructive opinions... were 


*Toe Lire or JoHN MarsHALL. By Albert J. 
Beveridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $8 net. 


‘ the fruit of an intense and ae oh aS 
perience working 0 on a mind naturally -con- | 


structive.” 

It is the public work of Marshall with which 
these two substantial volumes are mainly 
concerned, and they narrate its successive 
events and development previous to his best- 
known and epoch-making work as chief 
justice. Mr. Beveridge makes clear that 
this period not only prepared him for his 
work in the Supreme Court, but was in 
itself as important as it was picturesque. 
This reconstruction of the period with its 
study of the influence of Thomas Marshall, 
John Marshall’s father, and of Washington, 
and its close interrelations with Thomas 
Jefferson, is particularly valuable and inter- 
esting to the reader not himself a historian. 
Too much time has not been given to these 
preparatory years. Interesting chapters, 
which serve as background for others, are 
those which present with graphic detail the 
life of the people with its community isola- 
tion, and the antagonism to government 
which hindered the way of the Constitution- 
alists. Marshall’s work in the Legislature, 
where he was first in the field fighting for 
Nationalism with arguments and influence, 
and later the Great Convention with its 
supreme debate and the strategy of victory 
in the formal adoption of the Constitution, 
are thrilling chapters for the American in- 
terested in this history of his country, and 
appropriately close the first volume. The 
fight over ratification was but the first phase 
of the struggle of which the centre was the 
question of Nationalism or States’ Rights. 
Not less dramatic are these chapters of the 
second volume for which the French Revolu- 
tion, the circumstances of Marshall’s mission 
to Talleyrand, and the disintegrating years 
that closed the eighteenth century serve as 
background. The book leaves Marshall at 
his appointment as justice of a comparatively 
powerless Supreme Court, having just ad- 
ministered the presidential oath of office to 
Jefferson. We shall await with interest the 
study of his later years of national service. 


PETEY Srmmmons aT StwasH. By George 
Fitch. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—This 
graphic and lively book will do for the Middle 
Western college what Brown once did for 
Harvard—dramatically speaking! Petey is 
an ingenuous, lovable creature; his slang is 
most original, and his experiences ludicrously 
entertaining. Grabbenheim is a very pleas- 
ing character, Old Woggs, professor of 
mathematics, also is a valuable if absent- 
minded person, and then, of course, Martha 
and the inevitable college romance come in 
at the end. As Petey dashes gayly through 
his college course, he becomes, in March, a 
prey to spring fever. The account of his 
decision to pick for a friend the brightest 
girl in his coeducational class is quite de- 
lightful. Previously he has played about 
with all the beautiful damsels indiscrimi- 
nately. Now, however, he tries a new 
method, but, in his own words, he says, 
“Never before had I realized just how hard 
it is to get acquainted with a plain girl.” 
The creator of Petey died in August a year 
ago. He had always been a very well-known 
newspaper man; and his Vest Pocket Essays 
were familiar to many newspaper readers. 
There is an introduction to this, the last 


book that Mr. Fitch ever wrote, by Edmund | 


Vance Cooke. In a few pages he gives us 


with its glimpses of real people, more 


was not only a very aelighth tei 

but also a warm arid dear friend. couse 
the death of George Fitch, as many of us 
know, America lost one of the cleverest as 
her authors, a man who was distinguished 


for the quality of his writing, as well as its . 


touches of unusual humor. 


on 


THE Worn Doorstep. By Margaret 
Sherwood. Boston: Ittle, Brown & Co.— 
No matter whether your feelings are strongly 
pro-Ally or strictly neutral, this book will 
stir them to their depths. It was not an 
easy task that Miss Sherwood set ‘herself in 
her determination to write a love story of 
the Great War, with bleak tragedy in the 
opening chapter and quiet heroism through- 
out every page. It is not often that a reader 
cares for a tale without the proverbial 
happy ending, but even less when the story 
has what is obviously not even a happy 
beginning. Nevertheless, as we pass from 


one chapter to the next, the universality of © 


its strength and pathos strike home. It is 
written with tremendous restraint, making 
the appeal even more compelling than if we 
were satiated with chapters of trench life 
and other horrors. Miss Sherwood has 
given this book to her readers in diary form. 
England, its people and its customs, the 
young man who goes to the front at his coun- 
try’s call—and who does not return,—the 
girl who dreams of their life together, even 
after Death has claimed another English- 
man, and the generous determination with 
which she makes her home alone, offering it 
as a refuge to the forlorn and the world- 
weary: the entire story is written on a high 
spiritual level. It happens to be about 
England; it might be equally well written 
of Germany. It has sentiment but no sen- 
timentality, religious fervor but no cant, 
and its sincerity ought to win for Miss Sher- 
wood many more admirers who will look for 
more of her work. 


THREE IN A Camp. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 
net.—Mrs. Smith has long been known as a 
writer of attractive books for boys and girls, 
and her Young Puritan Series and Old 
Deerfield Series have interested many a 
New England child in the history of Massa- 
chusetts. Readers of the Christian Register 
will find the interest of the present book 
still more localized and personal, since the 
story is set in the famous camps of which 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows were 
founders and leading spirits. No one who 
has visited this country along the shores of 
Memphremagog in the vicinity of George- 
ville can fail to recognize, under thinly dis- 
guised names, many of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. Uncle June and Aunt Isabel 
are frankly thus designated. To have lived 
at Birch Bay or Cedar Lodge, to have shared 
such experiences as are here described, and 
to have felt the spirit of the place in its 


a 


simplicity, earnestness, and inclusive beer: 
memories and often with an abiding i impul: 3 
toward the things best worth while. O) 
campers will think more of the book’s i 


itself; 


jok is de ted to “Little June,” 
mdson whom Mr. Barrows never saw. _ 
‘ fF .% ~ Sse 


st i 


Tue Locust Frower and Tur CEurate. 


"Two plays by Pauline Brooks Quinton. 


x. 
cae 


Boston: Sherman, French & Co.—The first 
of these small plays is described as a Fantasy 
in One Act, and the other as a Drama in 
Three Acts. The Locust Flower leaves the 
reader cold. It is in substance a dialogue 


mainly carried on between two persons 


seated in an unconventional garden, a man 
who is styled ‘‘'The Lover” and a woman 
designated as ‘‘The Living,’ while lesser, 
more remote figures are seen to approach 
the two and now and then mingle with still 
other phantom shapes. A mild interest 
attaches to the figures of ‘The Lover” and 
“The Living,’ but a mystical atmosphere 
presently makes itself everywhere and sur- 
rounded by it “The Lover” and “The 
Living” fade slowly into mist. The Celibate 
is a much more effective piece of work. 
The time is placed in Italy about 1333, and 
in certain passages not a little vigor of con- 
ception is evident. The dramatis persone 


~ include a party of lively young Neapolitan 


- 


= 
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nobles, a group of peasants, and a riotous 
company of monks, servants, and others. 
“The Celibate”’ is the chief figure present, 
a nobleman known as Adriano. He is 
sketched with considerable force and skill, 
but nevertheless fails to convince either by 
speech or by acts. Next in interest to 
Adriano is Dianora, the peasant girl whom 
he loves. ; 


SPEAKING OF Home. By Lillian H. Tryon. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.—The 
subtitle of this book of essays describes them 
as those of “‘a contented woman.’ As we 
survey the names attached to the various 
essays themselves, we feel a suspicion that 
they were written with an eye on the A Hantic 
Monthly,—exceedingly well written too, 
moreover, with a delicate humor and nice 
little touches of fancy here and there that 
make them most beguiling. Of course, there 
is a paradoxical quality in them, and on 
occasion we find the delights which Mrs. 
Tryon describes, as, for instance, those in 
“the rhythmical qualities of housework,” 
rather cold comfort. Still she manages to 
make us feel that in place of reading and 
enjoying her book we might be far better 
occupied ‘‘keeping house by ear,” an activity 
she recommends to her readers. Farther 
along in the same volume she tells of ‘‘ Piazza 
Conversation,” gives a dissertation on ‘‘ Shab- 
biness,’”’” and some excellent advice ‘On 
Being a Hostess.” Paradoxes aside, how- 
ever, this is a thoughtful, stimulating book. 
Whatever our personal ideas may be on vers 
libre, suffrage, and other agitating subjects 
of the day, we are frankly glad to sit down 


| nevertheless, solid comfort to their readers. 


completely and give, 


A Lrfrt_e Book oF Frienps. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20 net.—Mrs. Spofford has written 


-of the ten women commemorated in this 


book as only a real friend could write. She 
has been less anxious to enumerate their 
various triumphs than to reveal their spirit 
and widen the circle of those to whom they 
stand as examples of happy, useful, purpose- 
ful womanhood. Several of them were cen- 
tres of social life, and all represented not 
only achievement but the flowering of grace 
and charm. Mrs. Spofford has been fortu- 
nate in her friendships, being one, indeed, 
of the circle she describes and honoring, as 
they honored, the New England birth and 
training. Annie Fields, Anne Whitney, and 
Louise Chandler Moulton; Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, Celia Thaxter, and Gail Hamilton; Jane 
Andrews, Louisa Stone Hopkins, and Rose 
Terry Cooke, with Mary Louise Booth, 
brilliant woman of the world and business: 
these are put before us with frank analysis 
and ungrudging admiration. The appeal of 
the book is to all interested in New England 
life and letters, but it will come with especial 
grace to those of the generation which re- 
members the women themselves as they 
lived and moved among us. 


Magazines. 


To the December Century, Birge Harrison, 
the landscape painter, will contribute a 
chapter of reminiscence, entitled ‘‘ With 
Stevenson at Grez,’’ describing Stevenson 
at that period and telling a number of new 
anecdotes about him and about the other 
famous writers, artists, and talkers who 
have made Grez a memorable name in 
modern art-history. It was a memorable 
day for Stevenson when the Cigarette and 
the Arethusa moored at the foot of the 
narrow little garden at Grez, that gay, 
picturesque, and genuinely Bohemian com- 
munity in whose Anglo-American artist 
colony he met the lady who became his wife. 
The apparently simple act of tying his canoe 
rope to the landing-post that morning made 
of him a world-wanderer, cut him off defi- 
nitely from his beloved Scotland and all that 
Scotland meant to him, led him to California 
and wafted him at last to far-off Samoa. 
The article describes one of the most inter- 
esting groups of fellow-workers in art and 
literature that even modern France has seen 
gathered together. 


New Books Received. 


From Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. By Masaharu Anesaki. 
Personality in German Literature before Luther. By 

Kuno Francke. 3 


Educat 
Charles F; in Thwing. $2.00 net. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
A Dreamer of Dreams. By Oliver Huckel. $1.25 net. 
Tn the Light of the Spirit. By Christian D. Larson. $1.00. 
* From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
What’s a Matter with Mexico? By Caspar Whitney. 
5ocents. 


BRETT’S 
ENGRAVED CARDS 


For holiday greetings. Unique styles. Attractive prices. 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Established 1793 


THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANACK 
For 1917 


ROBERT B, THOMAS. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


Iro Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


Price, 10 Cents. 
Interleaved, 20 Cents. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SuNDERLAND, D.D., is prepared to 
deliver Lectures and Addresses within a reason- 
able distance of New York upon the following 
among other subjects: 


WORLD RELIGION 


1. THe GREAT RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. 

2. THe GreAT SACRED Books oF MANKIND. 

3. THe PLACE OF Jesus AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD’S 
Reicrious DEVELOPMENT. 

4. THE BrsLE EMANCIPATED FROM ITS CHAINS AND MADE 

5 


A Wor tp Book. 
. Wortp BRoTHERHOOD. 


THE ORIENT 


1. THE PRESENT AND Future oF CHINA. 
PUBLIC ENDURE? 
2. THe CIVILIZATION OF JAPAN. 
PERIL? W  soyee tee 
. Potrricat InprA: Witt British RULE ENDURE? 
. Revicrous InpsA: Witt India Becomr CHRISTIAN? 
. Tae BranMo SoMAjJ AND THE ARYA SOMAJ, THE RE- 
ae ReLicious REFORM MOVEMENTS OF 
NDIA. 
6. LIBERAL RELIGION IN THE ORIENT: PERSONAL OBSER- 
VATIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, 
CEYLON, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Dr. Sunderland’s Lectures on the Orient are 
the fruits of his studies for many years of the 
Civilization and Religions of Asia, his tour 
through India to visit the Brahmo Somajes in 
the interest of the British Unitarian Association 
in 1895-96, and his extended visit to Japan, 
China, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines as 
Billings Lecturer of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1913-14. 


WILL THE RE- 


Is THERE A JAPANESE 


nbhw 


For lecture engagements, address 
423 West 120th Street, New York City. 


SE —————— 


. The Relation of 
The Liberal Churches 
eer Orders 


__ [No. 282], P 


This tract has a unique place in the literature 
of liberal religion. It calls attention to the 
identity of many ideals taught and sustained by 
the great fraternal orders and the teachings of 
Unitarianism. It is also a forceful presentation 
of the logical inconsistencies of those who, sub- 
scribing to the liturgies of the secret orders, 
attempt to promote the interests of popular 
evangelism. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order as No. 282, not by Title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


eee = _, The Little Voice. 


We were in the pantry by ourself, 

Me and the cake; 
It looked so pleasant on the shelf, 
. I climbed up there myself. 
se T heard a little voice inside the cake 
: a Say, “Eat me.” 
I pretended I was a little mouse 
i , Trying to get inside my house; 
é The little voice was crying to come out, 

a And so I nibbled all the edge about — 

; * Then mother came, and all at once I knew 
It was a wrong thing to do. 
I wasn’t being good, 
But mother understood: 
Mother’s so dear when I have things to tell, 
And she can make a hurt place well. 


- 


—Katharine Howard. 


The Bluebird Dress. 


BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


> * oe 


to my party!” 
together. 


to match. 


mother. 

« Frances and Lucy, that’s four; 

and Rebecca and Madeline, 

Y, seven, and I’ll make eight!” 
' assent. 


fully after a minute. 
I haven’t really invited them yet. 
es - to be invited!” 
= “How about Madge’s dress?” 


“Oh, I know what her best dress is, be- 
bi cause she always wears it to Sunday-school. 
It’s white, but it shows where the tucks are 
So let out, and the elbows have big darns in 
> “4 -’em. Madge tries to keep her arms down 


out of sight.” 
mother, 
* she wears.” 
making to Madge herself. 
mother. Hilda’s 


moment as she listened. 
my bluebird dress!’’ she said. 


“Ves, darling, perhaps you wouldn’t want 


to give that up!” 
“But perhaps—perhaps 


this time 


wouldn’t be all happiness to wear it,’ Hilda 
Yes, 
mother, I believe I’d rather do this other 
She smiled happily to herself as she 
sat down at her little desk and carefully 


w added softly, ‘‘because of Madge. 


a! ” 


way. 


wrote the notes to the seven girls. 


“Tt’s my invitation to Hilda’s party,” 
Madge said to her mother, when the postman 
put the little square envelope into her hand. 


This is what she read:— 


“Dear Madge,—Please come to my house 
next Saturday afternoon, at three o’clock, 
Madge flushed 
How could 
— Hilda ask them to come ‘dressed up’’? 


Fd and come dressed up’’— 
‘n. before she turned the page. 


I don’t think ’twas a mistake. 


“T’m glad I have a pretty dress to wear 
Hilda’s eyes and feet danced 
Mother’s embroidery needle had 
3 put tiny bluebirds into the collar and cuffs, 
and Hilda’s whole face shone with happiness 


“T’m just about sure they can all come, 
There'll be Betty and Madge and 
and Lena 
that makes 
Mother smiled 


“All the girls will have pretty dresses to 
wear, except Madge,” Hilda said thought- 
"No, mother, course 
I just 
sort of—sort of let them know they’re going 


“Madge is such a dear little girl,” said 
“and her face is so sweet, I think it 
% doesn’t really make much difference what 
But mother’s face was sober, 
be thinking how much difference it couldn’t help 


Just before Hilda’s seven little notes of 
invitation were written, an idea came to 
face was a bit sober for a 
“But, oh, mother, 


hae ; 3 

thee BSS sp a would hane! to stay eee 
for what had’ she to wear but that old white 
dress? The thoughts rushed through her 
mind in a whirl. Then, as she turned the 
page, her face cleared, for she read on—‘in 
something old-fashioned, something your 
mother or your grandmother wore when she 
was a little girl, if you have it—or just any- 
thing that will look old-fashioned.’”’ 

“Oh, what fun that will be!’”’ Madge bet 
happily, and her mother’s face brightened 
just as much, too. 

It was one of the happiest little parties 
the girls had ever attended, and many were 
the smiles of passers-by at the eight little 
figures playing on the lawn. Hilda wore a 
high-waisted, very full, sprigged lawn and 
catried a beaded bag that her great-grand- 
mother had carried with pride seventy years 
before. Some of the girls wore quaint little 
bonnets tied under their chins, and it was 
surprising how many pretty little old gowns 
had been found in attic trunks in the dif- 
ferent homes; but all agreed that Madge’s 
dress was the most interesting of all, for a 
story went with it. 

“It was my great-grandmother’s dress 
when she was eight. years old,” Madge told 
them. “She lived with her father and 
mother in Minnesota—they were the first 
white family in that part of the State. One 
day when her mother was making bread, she 
saw through the cracks of their long house 
a whole row of black eyes looking in at her. 
It was Indians watching her. When they 
knew she saw them they walked in, and 
asked for something to eat. She was dread- 
fully scared, but she got it for them. They 
didn’t try to hurt her, and one of them, a 
big chief, picked my little great-grandmother 
up on his lap, and said, ‘She nice girl—she 
little Blue Bird!’ You see this dress has 
bluebirds on it,’’ Madge explained. ‘I’m 
glad they kept the dress, so I could have it 
to wear to-day!” 

“T’m glad, too,” Hilda said, throwing her 
arms around Madge. ‘‘It’s such a pretty 
dress, and—you know it’s ‘bluebirds for 


2)» 


happiness’! 


The Seed Brothers. 


Tibs, Tabs, Tubs, and Tony were four 
seed babies that rocked day after day in a 
wild-cucumber cradle among the alders by 
the river. At first they were soft, white 
babies, but as they grew they began to get 
brown and sunburned, although it did not 
seem as if a ray of sun could reach them in 
their closed cradle._ 

No one harmed the babies, for Mother Cu- 
cumber Vine had sewed sharp green barbs 
over the outside of their swinging crib; 
but as time went on and the white seed 
babies were becoming brown seed boys, 
Mother Cucumber Vine found they were 
getting uneasy and were fretting to see 
something of the outside world; so, to 
amuse them, she knit them a pair of lace 
trousers. 

Now, every boy knows how fine he feels in 


his first pair of trousers, and the seed boys 


were delighted; only, you see, there was just 
one pair for the four of them, so Tibs and 
Tabs occupied one leg and Tubs and Tony the 
other. 

Then the real trouble began. 
Tibs is crowding!’ 


af iiather 
complained Tabs; 


‘Mother, Tubs is getting too fat!’ wailed | 


aft ntak ‘Mother Cire si Bee Vine was 
nearly distracted. ~ f 

“Such boys!” she lamented, “Such bad 
boys! I’ve a good mind to open the door 
and turn you all out to shift for yourselves!” ‘ 

And that was just what she did at last. It 
was a crisp October day, when the squirrels 
were harvesting nuts. The seed boys had 
been unusually restless; the lace trouse 
no longer pleased them. So Mother Cu- 
cumber Vine threw open a door at the foot 
of the cradle and cried:— _ ; 

“Away with you! Go seek your fortune!” 

Then out popped Tibs, and out jumped 
Tabs, and out tumbled Tubs and Tony in a 
heap on the ground. 

What happened to them afterward belongs 
to another story; but if you have any doubt 
about the lace trousers, just find an old wild- 
cucumber vine and pick off one of the seed 
cradles that swing empty and bleaching in 
the late autumn, and if you peel of the outer 
wall there you will find a pair of lace trousers. 
Florence Boyce Davis in Youth’s Companion. 


Tommy’s Birthday Dollar. 


While mother was shopping she left Tommy 
up on the sixth floor of the big store in the 
toy department. Cousin Ethel was staying 
with Tommy to help him spend the money 
which had been given him for his birthday. 
In his overcoat pocket he had a little brown 
leather purse, and inside the purse was a 
big, round silver dollar. Tommy wandered 
about until he came to the candy counter. 
Tommy loved sweets. When he had looked 
a long time at the piles and piles of sweets 


and goodies in the showcases, he took Cousin 


Ethel’s hand and drew her down close, so 
that he could whisper to her, and asked her, 
“How many chocolate-drops could a dollar 
buy?” 

“Why, Tommy’— began Cousin Ethel, 
protestingly, and then she remembered that 
Tommy was to spend the dollar exactly as 
he pleased, so she answered very sweetly, 
“Tf you got the kind that are a penny apiece, 
you could get one hundred for one dollar.” 

Tommy was quiet a while longer. ‘A 
hundred at one time would make a person 
very sick, wouldn’t it?’? he asked next, 
looking at Cousin Ethel thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Cousin Ethel, politely, “I 
am afraid it would.” 

Tommy thought a while longer. ‘‘ But” 
he asked, ‘‘if a person ate only two after each 
meal, as mother allows, how long would it 
take to eat up a hundred?” 

Cousin Ethel was a very polite young lady 
and she did not laugh at Tommy, but 
answered, “If you ate them all up yourself, 
dear, and didn’t offer any one else any at all, 
you could eat them all up in sixteen days 
and two meals of the next day.” : 

Tommy listened carefully, and then, 
“How many weeks is that?’”’ he asked. 

“A little over two weeks,” answered | 
Cousin Ethel. . 

Tommy ‘thought a while longer, then he) 
said a little sadly, “Money doesn’t do you 
any good until you spend it, and then when 
you spend it, it is all gone.” 

“Yes,” said Cousin Ethel, brightly; “bu 
if you have spent it well you still have | 
worth of your money ‘when ; 
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” answered Cousin Ethel, “if you 
food with your money, and it goes 


to make strong muscles to help you work 


- and play, and a clear brain for you to think 
and learn with, then you still have the worth 


of your money, even if it is eaten up. A 
good strong body is like a powerful engine, 
you know, and can do lots of work.’ 

- “Tf you spend it for other people, what 
then?” asked Tommy, thoughtfully. 

- “Tf you spend it for other people in such a 
way as to help them and give them pleas- 
ure, then that pleases you; so your money 
has made you happy and some one else happy, 
too, and in that case I think you get twice the 
worth of your money. It has made two 
people happy instead of just one.” 

“Well, that’s what I want to do,” said 

Tommy, promptly. ‘I want to get twice 
the worth of my money.” 
- Then Cousin Ethel went through the store 
with Tommy, and they bought a nice new 
crochet needle for grandma, because she 
wanted one, and a lovely book-mark for 
mother, because mother had to put her book 
down so often when she tried to read, and a 
nice soft knife-case for father, so his knife 
wouldn’t wear holes in his pockets, and a 
pretty hair-ribbon for sister, because she 
was always losing hers. When they had 
done all this he still had ten cents left. 

“Now you might get ten cents’ worth of 
chocolate-drops for yourself, if you like,” 

id Cousin Ethel, who thought Tommy had 

een a very sensible boy. 

“Thank you, Cousin Ethel,” he replied 
promptly, “but I think I like better to get 
twice what my money is worth, so we will 


take this ten cents and you and I will eat ice- 


cream together, and that will be nicer.” 

Tommy told mother when he got home 
that his birthday dollar had been the biggest 
dollar he ever had in his life, and the best 
one, too, for he got twice what it was worth, 
and Tommy and all the family are still 
enjoying the dollar.—Francis McKinnon 
Morton, in Sunday School Times. 


“Caat-Neep!” 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


In the waning of summer, long and damp 
and somewhat drear, I resigned my weary 
self with a cushion on the stoop of a modest 
mansion in a side street near ‘‘Old Green- 
wich” Village. 

- I was gradually revived by whiffs of fresh 
air and the graceful, willing shade of an 
ailanthus, ‘“‘Tree of Heaven,’ which had 
aspired and struggled to the second story, 
under the adverse environment of stone, 
brick, and plaster. Although an alien from 
China in the eighteenth century, it has be- 
come a patriot, serving with eagerness in the 
spring, with fortitude in summer, and self- 
sacrifice in winter to shelter the sparrows 
-and to shade the yards and areas for children. 
It is ever beautiful in foliage, waving a wel- 
come to every passing breeze. 
“In this stone-encrusted city, 
__In cranny or in nook, 

_ It finds with tender pity : 
eine chance for seed and root.” 
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ing nearer and nearer. ‘‘Caat-neep,” “Caat- 
neep,” it announced, and soon a short, stout 
old man reached my resting-place. 

He asked, “Have you caats?”’ in a broad, 
curious accent and tone. 

I said, “No. What have you?” 

He replied, “‘I have the very thing they 
loves best and keeps them well and happy.”’ 

“How do you know?” said I. 

“Ach! My little granny-girl she know; 
she have black caat, white caat, gray caat, 
and wild caat from Persia a lady gave her— 
she must get it in Persia, eh? I has a plant 
in my little garden, it was much a pleasure 
to my granny-girl and her pets. She wanted 
all the city caats to have some.” 

As I offered a seat to his old age and 
weariness, he gradually told me of the tragic 
death in an accident of the parents of his 
little granny-girl and her little crippled self 
left to his love and care. Once a week he 
brings his basket of ‘‘caat-neep’’ through 
certain streets and sells enough to provide 
milk and food for the four ‘‘caats’”’ besides 
the comfort, joy, and thanks of the dear 
granny-girl. I strolled along with him to a 
Jersey Ferry and we parted friends. I be- 
came a contributor and member of “The 
Caat-Neep League.” 

When I returned to my seat I had lost 
the dulness and weariness of the day. I 
found and proved that catnip is a “‘tonic 
and excitant,’”’ as the botanists tell you. 


A Rainy Day Journey. 


The poor little birds were shivering in the 
cold rain-storm. "There were big pools of 
water in the garden where last summer the 
bright pansy faces had nodded in the sun- 
shine. 

Louis could not go out of doors to play, 
but Louis did not care one bit. Usually 
he would fret and wonder what he could do 
next, but this day he hardly glanced out of 
the window. 

Only last night the electric express had 
stopped and there was a fine rocking-horse 
for Louis. Uncle Luke had sent it from New 
York City for his birthday gift. It was a 
splendid big fellow, with a white mane and 
tail. 

“He looks like a real truly pony, mother!” 
exclaimed Louis, as he climbed up in the 
saddle for a gallop. “I think his name is 
Jerry, like grandpa’s horse.” 

Jerry was the reason why he did not fret 
because it rained next morning. 

Louis patted Jerry, gathered up the reins, 
and was off on his first long ride. Miles and 
miles he trotted along the playroom floor. 
Then Louis stopped to let Jerry rest and drink 
out of a brook by the roadside. 

Soon they were off again, riding fast until 
they reached a candy-store. Louis ran out 
into the dining-room, and came back with two 
plum chocolates that he had bought from 
mother for two kisses. He offered one to 
Jerry. 

“Well, you are a funny pony!” he cried. 
“‘Grandpa’s horse loves candy. S’pose I'll 
have to eat it myself, then.” 

The next stop was at a book-store, and 
Louis bought a picture-book. By and by he 
was hungry. 


“Get up, Jerry!” he coaxed. “I’ve got 


to visit Cookie Town and get some luncheon.” 
- Ina short while he ran into the kitchen. 
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he laughed, as he saw the heaps of warm, 
brown gingersnaps. “I guess I’ll buy half 
a dozen for my dinner.” © ; 

Mounting his pony once more, he rode 
hard until he reached home. He led Jerry 
into a corner and gave him some hay. ‘Then 
he went into his little cubby-house which 
Sister Marian had builded out of two chairs 
and an old green couch cover. He cuddled 
up with his curly head upon the sofa pillow, 
to “eat his cookies while he looked at the 
pictures in his new birthday book. 

When mother peeped into the play-room a 
little later, Louis was having a nice nap, tired 
out from his long, exciting horseback journey. 
Nellie M. Leonard, in Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. 


Bird Chivalry. 


I fed the birds all last winter—suet, 
cracked nuts, seeds, and crumbs. A pair 
of bluejays came every morning for their 
breakfast. They never quarrelled, but 
divided everything in the most amicable 
way. One morning while they were eating, 
the neighbor’s cat frightened them away. 
The next day Mrs. Jay absolutely refused to 
come down to the ground to eat. She sat 
high up in a large maple-tree and looked 
longingly at the breakfast, but would not 
come down. Her mate flew from the ground 
to her perch and back again several times, 
coaxing in a low, soft voice, but all in vain. 
At last he flew to the ground, picked up the 
largest piece of bread he could find and 
carried it to her. This he did several times, 
until she had eaten her fill, when they both 
flew away. 

When the first warm spring days came, 
I placed a large pan of water under a big 
lilac-bush, where the birds could bathe and 
drink. 

One warm morning Mr. Robin came, and 
had just started to take his cold plunge 
when Mrs. Robin appeared on the scene. 
Mr. Robin #mmediately flew out on the 
grass and waited patiently until his spouse 
had refreshed herself with a bath and a 
drink; then he flew into the pan and finished 
his own ablutions.— Youth's Companion. 


The mother asked little Dot to go into 
the next room, and see if the clock was run- 
ning, for she had not heard it strike all the 
afternoon. Dot put her curly head in, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, no, mother, de clock ain’t 
a-runnin’. It is des stannin’ still and a-wag- 
gin’ its tail.” : 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ¥ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
nt demands for service. 
eey PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PrESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L, Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
: 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, I knew I could smell ’em, Maggie!” 
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mental play to the crowd than his Sunday |through an increased religiou 
night maundering about his lifelong rever-|This statement secured us good fr 
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the spirit to the grave of Channing, his paying | Unitarians place their emphasis on the 
him the “tribute,” “‘We may differ about |spread of truth, without particular regard 
the Deity of Jesus, but we shall not quarrel’’? |to the label which it bears. The practical 


jig ; REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Have I lost my sense of humor or did I 
have a right to feel sad as I stood in the 
a Mather Room of the Second Church on 


a : Monday afternoon while one or two hundred He has visited in the flesh the home town} men, particularly, seemed pleased, and our 
aon Unitarian ministers listened to Rev. William | of Unitarian ministers in the West who are| meetings aroused their support in conse- 
“a Sunday? Have I lost my sense of humor or | trying to help people to the beliefs of Chan- | quence. 

; was I right in being conscious of a sense of | ning, and has done all he could to destroy| So an obvious limitation upon the achieve- 


ment of definite results became a means of 
help in the way of reaching the conservative 
inhabitants of the historic section of Cape 
Cod. Congregationalists, Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, Holy Jumpers, Catholics, and even 
members of the Salvation Army listened 
with respect to our message, because we had 
no designs on their respective communions, | 
Besides, the tent itself, being a movable 
house of God rather than a permanent 
temple, found its way into the good-will 
of people by not suggesting a permanent 
addition to their religious responsibilities. 
People will go to a tent of another denomi- 
nation and get from it what good and enjoy- 
ment they can, without the feeling that 
they are neglecting their own church. | 

With these qualifications in mind, let us 
then proceed to a statement of what has 
been permanently accomplished. 

First. The fact that the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association, 
composed as it should be of responsible and, 
in part, conservative members of our de- 
nomination, actually voted to try such a 
movement means, so far as it goes, a new 
life to our body. ‘Twelve hundred dollars 
of the missionary funds were invested in an 
open-air summer campaign to reach strangers 
with a direct spoken message. ‘The result 
remained in doubt until the closing day of 
the campaign. Constant danger of being 
misunderstood and of arousing antagonism 
from faithful workers, trained along old and 
well-tried lines, threatened it. Now that 
it has met with general support, it is delight- 
ful to find people anxious to identify them- 
selves with it. Last June it was not quite 
so confidently or generally accepted as a 
method to be followed. Consequently, this 
action of the American Unitarian Association, 
putting itself behind the movement, con- 
stitutes the most significant gain that the 
tent-preaching has added to our denomina- 
tional life. 

Second. The three men who gave their 
summer to it found by actual experience 
that the open-air method lends itself pecul-— 
iarly well to the liberal religious message. 
Unitarianism really belongs to the open air, ; 
where Jesus preached it. It knows no 
differences of social class or material wealth. 
The message of the brotherhood of man 
and the essential goodness of life is apt to 
become stilted and conventional when 
preached within doors to a group of people 
whose material and social antpreate a 


them. Why this difference of tune? Does 
geography change a gospel? To me it is 
tragedy to find a man whom I thought 
sincere a politician hearkening to the voice 
of the people. 

Luther did not change when he went to 
Worms, but in the midst of those differing 
from him, he said and lived, ‘‘Here I stand, 
God help me, I can do no otherwise.” 

No, I have not lost my sense of humor, 
but it becomes rather grim when I find 
Unitarians so “‘liberal”’ that they lean over 
backward in their effort to be Christian 
in spirit, and forget, because they are many, 
their fellows where they are few; when I 
find Boston on its knees to Billy Sunday, 
whom Cleveland has refused for years to 
let in; when I learn that Mr. Sunday tempers 
the wind of his sincerity to the sheep which 
to him are black apparently’ only when they 
are few. - 

Lynn, MAss. 


tragedy when many of the ministers ap- 
: plauded or laughed at his words? 
= As I stood there I saw two pictures: first 
€ that of this same evangelist in some Western 
7 or Southern city where there is one Uni- 
tarian church, if any, and comparatively 
few Unitarians, vilifying and cursing our 
Unitarianism, stirring up the mob to loathe 
this faith of ours and thereby blocking Uni- 
tarianism and making it infinitely hard 
for the isclated Unitarian minister, doing all 
* he could in his vulgar and hate-creating 
; fashion to cast stumbling-blocks in the path 
a of our liberal faith. He, with the crowd with 
him! 
Second, I saw him before me in Boston, 
y applauded by ministers who are supposed 
to be brothers in the faith to that isolated 
minister. Of course he was their guest, 
and should therefore have received the 
courtesy shown him. But why, in the first 
place, should he be the guest of Unitarian 
ministers? The tragedy of it for me (a 
big word, but I use it advisedly) lay in in- 
viting him, in applauding and laughing with 
him, and in the fact that the evangelist when 
in the midst of Unitarianism has failed to 
show the moral courage I had thought 
was his. . 

Take those three points! First. Why 
should Unitarian ministers here, because 
they are many, be cordial to him who is 
viciously inimical to Unitarians when and 
: where they are few? Am I illiberal? At 
sy least Ihope I am not “‘loose”’ in my liberal- 
ne ism. < 
5 Second. The laughter and applause 
ae showed, I feel, that many of our ministers 
5 hereabout fail to take seriously the fact 
that the childish, puerile gospel, blasphemous 
3 toward God and depraving to man, is listened 
to by 50,000 or so a day and has its 

effect. Many of our people, because they 
are and have been liberal many years, delude 
themselves into thinking that the majority 
of other people are therefore liberal. If 
4 more of those present had known what it is 
i. to stand up against a Billy Sunday campaign 
in some Western city, I think there would 
have been less applause. 
Third. Until to-day I had willingly 
given Mr. Sunday credit for moral courage. 
He did give us a sermon which backed up 
my contention that he is the most consistent 
orthodox minister in the United States to- 
day. Still, numbers, mere numbers, made 
2 him change his tune in so far as his attitude 
is concerned. In the West, with the crowd 
with him, against one Unitarian minister, 
so brave, so uncompromising in his war on 
“the rotten mass of Unitarianism”’ and by 
his attitude inspiring lesser evangelists and 
unnumbered people to block our growth; 
in Boston, still with the crowd with him, 
but before many Unitarians and in the 
midst of a community enriched by the 
memory of great Unitarians, he compromises, 
oh is not so brave as I had thought him! - 


Permanent Results of the Tent- 
Preaching. 


REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


Although much has been written about 
the tent-preaching which was conducted this 
summer on Cape Cod, one side of the work 
has not been sufficiently considered, or at 
least adequately stated. 

After speaking about this movement, I 
am often asked, “But what have you per- 
manently accomplished?’’ Interesting as the 
story is, the inevitable thought comes as to 
the real and ultimate results. However 
romantic and chivalrous an effort appears, 
it can be justified only by the lasting good 
accomplished. If the tent-preaching method 
is to be continued, Unitarians have a right 
to know clearly and definitely what has been 
achieved. ; 

Let me, then, itemize these results as 
clearly as I can. If they seem somewhat 
vague and indefinite, one reason will be that 
all spiritual work is more or less intangible. 

We were explicitly told in starting the 
preaching mission that care should be exer- 
cised not to proselyte nor coerce individuals 
into committing themselves definitely against 
their will. We were to preach our message 
and let our hearers decide for themselves 
whether they wished to show approval or 
not. The establishment of churches was 
not considered, although opportunity for 
oceasional or special preaching services 
should be investigated. ; 

- Happily, as it proved, our welcome in the 
communities which we visited depended, to 
a great extent, upon these limitations of our 
missionary enterprise. At the very outset 
we informed the people that we had no 
intention of interfering in their local religious 
customs. . Instead, we wished to assist the 
existing ‘churches, both Catholic and Protes- 
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al convictions upon the problems of our 

ne, they agreed that the task of the stum- 
“mer was distinctively spiritual. 

An earnest prayer was found effective in 
DP eile the audience into the right frame of 
mind for the sermon, and that sermon held 
them for forty-five minutes at a time, if it 


had back of it real thought based upon 


universal human experience and came from 
definite personal conviction. At the con- 
clusion of the service the atmosphere would 
be so charged with the sense of divine reali- 
ties that even a hymn appeared to be out of 
place. Those present wished to slip away 
quietly to think over what had been said. 
Even the hand-shake at the door at times 
seemed out of place. 


Fourth. Nine distinct places on the Cape 


were visited, and at each place our departure 
called forth expressions of general regret. 
The villagers seemed sorry to have the 
attractive tent equipment with its sign, 
“Unitarian Services—The Friendly Gospel 
of Jesus,” leave the place. The streamer 
strung across the street, bearing the legend 
“Unitarian Tent,’ had become a familiar 
sight. The advent of the tent put religion 
on the map during its stay. Especially in 
the summer-time it would seem as though 
religion had dropped out of the life of the 
community. Whole groups of young people 
are apparently growing up without any 
sense that a vital relation to God is essential 
‘to their well-being. Practical heathenism 
has invaded historic New England. The 
ministers whom we met all referred to this. 
‘They were not so much afraid of our injuring 
them as glad that some agency was being 
tried to reach those who seemed utterly 
careless about their efforts. 

Fifth. The three churches on the Cape 
which were visited appeared to be stimu- 
lated during the week that the tent was 
with them. The new method naturally 
raised questions in minds trained along the 
older lines, and I do not pretend to say all 
were convinced that the tent plan is better. 


. Yet the general attitude taken was that it 


at least offers a pleasant addition to the 
time-honored methods. One of these par- 
ishes where we ventured to advise aggressive 
action has since greatly increased its power, 
and from the other two parishes we heard 
pleasant references. 

- Sixth. Distinct opportunities for liberal 
preaching were discovered, existing either 
‘because an old-time liberal church has 
become quiescent or liberal preaching has 
never been known.. There are places where 
little church work along rational and liberal 
lines is being conducted. Thoughtful people 


: in these communities are obliged to support 


- most inadequate preaching or else join the 
_ great army of the unchurched that is rapidly 
? occupying Cape Cod asa wonderful pleasure- 
ground. Something should be done by our 
‘Unitarian body, either by itself or in con- 
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erature is sent them. Out of this, valuable 
data for action should be secured. 

-Seventh. The people on the Cape are 
now asking themselves as to what more we 
intend to do for them. The work this 
summer is either simply a beginning or else, 
so far as they are concerned, it had really 
better never been begun. Just as prayer 
which does not issue into action loses itself 
in sentimentality which vitiates the spiritual 
life, so our tent-preaching must either be 
followed up by some effort to help the needs 
which have been uncovered or our denomina- 
tion will invite deserved censure. What this 
should be depends upon our resources and 
upon the co-operation which other denomi- 
nations may give us. 

Highth. This tent-preaching is plainly a 
method applicable to other regions. This 
‘question is clearly one that must be dealt 
with by the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, our State Con- 
ferences, and loyal Unitarians individually. 
Further work, of course, involves money. 
That must be secured, and the wisest coun- 
sels should be invoked. 

Ninth. The proper methods for such 
work became evident as the summer went 
on. 

a. The team should consist of a fairly 
good preacher and an all-round musician, 
able to put life into the hymns. 

b. More popular and attractive hymns are 
needed. ‘Those who know of such should 
send word about them. We used the little 
collection taken from the New Hymnal. 
These hymns are all right for indoors, but 
are somewhat too stately and sad for out-of- 
door meetings. 

c. Proper advertising is essential. The 
people must be adequately informed of the 
coming of the tent. The local ministers 
and churches should be enlisted in the work. 
Plenty of advertising material can be posted 
for weeks ahead and arrangements made 
with local talent along musical lines. 


Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 
Sees at thy hand 

No Christmas shopping done 
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Sunday to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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mas trade. 
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d. The workers should be properly aaa 
and fed. ‘This, of course, may differ with 
the men, but care should be taken that they 
are kept mentally and physically in good 
condition. 

e. In choosing the men, spiritual earnest- 
ness is absolutely essential. Great harm 
can result in letting men represent our 
cause who regard the trip as a pleasant way 
to have a holiday or to exploit peculiar views. 
The only way to impress people with the 
importance of worship is to be worshipful 
one’s self. 

Tenth. If the end in view is to establish 
Unitarian churches, we Unitarians should 
conduct this work by ourselves without 
seeking co-operation from others. If, on 
the other hand, the object is to preach re- 
ligion as we see it, without a label and apart 
from the establishment of Unitarian churches, 
then it is our great opportunity to ask for 
the help of earnest Christians of whatever 
church. 

From what a prominent leader in our 
denomination recently said to me, I feel 
that this is a crucial question, underlying 
the whole tent method. It should be faced 
honestly and fairly, and no advantage be 
sought by entering a community under one 
plan and then, when friendship has been 
secured, turn to the other. The world needs 
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- disinterested, unselfish Christianity. There 


is plenty of room for us if we will follow the 
example 7f the Master who made himself 
great by being the servant of all. Wherever 
good reason exists for planting a definitely 
Unitarian church because it, by being 
Unitarian, can best help the community, 
the church should be established. Equally 
is it true that opportunities may arise for 
us to join with other denominations in 
non-sectarian effort to plant the seed of 
religion and let it fructify as it can. 

I hope that these outstanding permanent 
results of the tent-preaching of last summer 
will appear sufficient to justify the courage 
and enterprise and loyalty of all those who 
in one way or another made the work pos- 
sible. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston listened to 
the presentation of ‘‘Four Unitarian Oppor- 
tunities’ at its meeting on Wednesday, 
November 8, by four of the younger clergy- 
men of Boston and vicinity. Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot spoke of the opportunity ‘Among 
Young People’; the opening ‘‘In the Mis- 
sion Field’’ was discussed by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins; the turning to liberal religion 
“Among New Americans’ was related by 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, while impressive 
words on “‘ Recruiting the Ministry ’’ and the 
layman’s responsibility therein were spoken 
by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell. 

Mr. George Hutchinson, vice-president of 
the Club, presided, and expressed the sym- 
pathy of the members for President Eis, 
who was absent on account of the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Ellis. In presenting the speak- 
ers he mentioned the fact that they repre- 
sented four churches each of which was 
founded before the year 1700: Mr. Eliot, 
the First Parish in Cambridge, founded in 
1636; Mr. Perkins, Weston First Parish, 
1698; Mr. Snow, King’s Chapel, 1686; and 
Mr. Maxwell, the Second Church in Boston, 
1649. 

“Tt is not youth for its own sake that inter- 
ests the church,” said Mr. Eliot; “‘it is youth 
for its possibilities and potentialities. If our 
young people are taking no part in the organ- 
ized life of our religion, it is the fault of the 
church. A finer set of men than the Unita- 
rian students at Harvard I could not imag- 
ine. They are men of the real religious 
spirit, and if we are not bringing them into 
our churches the fault is not with them. 

“T believe the only way is to make the 
church real by giving them a real part in the 
church life and a real share in the church work. 
They should be brought into the very heart 
of the church itself. It is not enough to be 
asked to do some of the ‘office-boy’ work of 
the church. We must bring them to the very 
heart, the altar of the church itself. We 
must take them into the church with us to 
worship; that means that we must be-there 
ourselves. The father who does not worship 
and tries to teach his son to worship is trying 
to gather figs on thorns.”’ 

Mr. Eliot spoke earnestly of the great work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
which he said ought to be made a vital part 
of the organization of the denomination. 

“When we talk about missions in the Uni- 
tarian sense,’ said Mr. Perkins, “‘we are not 
using the word in the old connotation of 
going out to convert the heathen to some 


special Aces or aictiees a group of et ek 
into a certain ecclesiastical system. We 
mean rather the work of reconciling the faith 
that is already in men with the larger faith 
that we believe we have to offer, and reveal- 
ing its wider and deeper possibilities.”’ 

Mr. Perkins told of his experiences last 
winter in mission work in Colorado and Ne- 
braska. ‘‘There was in each one of those 
fields,” he said, ‘“‘that sense of isolation from 
friends in the faith. The people wanted the 


truest kind of spirituality, the truest kind of | - 


vital, living religion, All over our land there 
are multitudes like that, and here we are, a 
denomination with this treasure, with what 
we believe to be the freest and purest ex- 
pression of religious feeling and life, and we 
cannot reach those people who are hungreing 
after it. The devoted laymen of the Uni- 
tarian church have to a very large degree the 
responsibility for the extension and promo- 
tion of the missionary work in the home field.” 

It often happens, Mr. Perkins stated, that 
a Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist church 
will count among its regular expenses the 
support of some particular missionary in the 
foreign or home field. ‘‘Is it not possible,” 
he asked, “‘that some of our strong churches 
should undertake the support of some strug- 
gling church as their own annual charge?”’ 
Mr. Perkins closed with an earnest appeal 
for the loyalty which means self-sacrificing 
love. 

The Unitarian opportunity ‘““Among New 
Americans’’ Mr. Snow believed to be a most 
important and timely topic. Sketching the 
transition in the population of Massachusetts 
from a one-time homogeneous stock to the 
great diversity of to-day, he said: ‘‘ Most of 
these people are from entirely different church 
traditions—and there looms up that ugly 
word, ‘proselytize.” I am not so afraid of 
that word as some people are, but it is nota 
word that we need to use, because among the 
immigrants who are overwhelming our com- 
munity are a great number who had already 
on the other side begun to loosen their old 
church allegiance, and are practically un- 
churched. If our church is to continue to 
exert influence on this country and the world 
as it has in the past, it must perpetuate itself. 
Don’t we believe that the Unitarian church, 
developing and grown up in our free institu- 
tions, represents better than any other church 
the religious feelings of the people in a repub- 
lic like ours—that for a free people a free 
church like ours is the best kind of church? 
Do we not feel it incumbent upon us that the 
Americanizing which we must do to keep our 
nation homogeneous must extend not only 
through the schools, through the customs, 
through the social habits, but through the 
forms of religious expression of the people 
who live here?” 

Mr. Snow, after alluding to successful work 
of this kind by other denominations, told of 
the Finnish mission in Fitchburg, Mass., and 
spoke in some detail of the Italian work un- 
dertaken in Boston with gratifying results 
by the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, of 
which the speaker is president. Within the 
past two weeks, he stated, an interesting 
beginning had been made in Boston of a 
movement among a group of Syrians, people 
of differing religious faiths,—Greek, Maro- 
nite, and Mohammedan,—but who wished to 
come together in the new American life in an 
American church. ‘‘These are opportunities 
for real foreign missionary work here in 
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a vigorous fatanan in this old Foca 
it must find part of it there.” 

. Mr. Maxwell began his remarks on “Re 
cruiting the Ministry”’ with the direct ques- 
tion to his audience: “In the first place, I 
want to ask all the laymen present—this 
being the strongest body of Unitarian lay- 
men in the United States—all the laymen 
present who have put a boy in the ministry 
to raise their hands.” 

Not a hand went up, but Secretary Birt- 
well reminded the speaker that one exception 
to the rule would have been found if President 
Charles W. Eliot had been present. 

“We are the most wretchedly organized 
denomination in the whole country,” con- 
tinued Mr. Maxwell. ‘‘Out of every 22 men 
who come into our ministry each year only 
one-quarter are Unitarians. We allow other 
men to train our ministers for us. They 
come into our parishes from an intellectual 
protest, and all their first days in our ministry 
are spent in preaching about ‘why I became 
a Unitarian.’ Our sense of tradition and 
actual solidarity are much in danger from 
this infusion of alien blood. You do not send 
your boys into the ministry because you do 
not see a clear road to success, and the reason 
is that you do not work for the church as you 
work for your business. You do not pay the 
salaries that you are willing to have your own 
children live upon. You have not provided 
a pension system which will assure comfort 
in old age to one who gives up opportunity 
for profit. 

“We are in a serious condition. Each - 
year our young life drifts out of our parishes 
a little more markedly. Many an ancient 
parish around Boston is on its last legs to-day. 
The basis of its support is surely shrinking, 
and in nearly every case it is because a man 
stands in the pulpit who, in his middle years, 
has fought his way out of orthodoxy and is a 
rather fiery Unitarian of the narrow kind, and 
the young people are not held by him. He is 
not sweet, he does not understand them and 
the ways which are dear to them even with 
their youth, and they go into other churches. 

“You, gentlemen, are scuttling the ship. 
In the days when you are sending your ‘sons 
to Plattsburg to learn to kill in order that 
the United States may be defended, you are 
not sending your boys into the ministry in 
order that the kingdom of God may be de- 
fended. The ministry means sacrifice, but 
it means splendid sacrifice. We are fast 
becoming a people of castes and classes, and 
the whole thing which is dear to us under 
the name ‘American’ is in peril. Nothing 
can save it as this church of ours, which 
should be expanding. It needs the best 
blood of the best families. It means that you 
shall speak to your boys now of a success 
which never will be measured in dollars and 
cents, but will be measured in the salvation 
of the soul of America.” 


From Signor and nd Signora Conte, 
EXTRACTS FROM “Lerrers Recentiy 
cemiigethenge 


country. We have formed a society for n 

ing woollen things for the soldiers, cat 

ing Italo among them, we shall 

to give the things t 

wool [yarn] costs 25 
— a 3 a oe 


try to get ‘something ia us, do mee 
. 1e wool. Our poor house in Venice is 

U eieky stvate exposed to be destroyed by Aus- 
- trian aéroplanes, but we do not think much 


about it. In Italy we have but one thought 
- to-day, and that is the coming Victory! You 
cannot imagine how bravely Italy is behav- 
“ ing. With courage, sacrifice, co-operation, 
generosity, all are harmoniously at work. 
More than Trento and Trieste, it is the new 
noble spirit of our nation that makes us glad 
and satisfied. Italo could ill be spared, but 
he wanted to go, and it is so with all our 
young people. This is a real new Italy we 
are living in, and I am sorry that my age and 
recent severe illness prevent me from doing 
more for my country. Hoping soon to wel- 
come you to our greater Italy, I remain faith- 
fully yours, ; 
““GAETANO CONTE.” 


“T shall devote myself this winter to work 
for the soldiers. Many friends are working 
with me, but wool costs so much! Can you 
not collect some money to send us a box of 
wool for knitting caps, hose, gloves, etc., and 
also because you have such a nice wool? 
With love and gratitude, 

““CLORINDA CONTE.” 


Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Isabelle 
S. Hackett, 15 Kirkland Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. All will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged. 


Books Wanted. 


If any of the churches just announced as 
adopting the new Hymn and Service Book 
would give or sell their dropped copies to the 
Northumberland, Pa., Joseph Priestley Me- 
morial Church, the kindness would be grate- 
fully appreciated and all expenses paid. 


H. D. Caruin. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Wanted—Organs. 


WANTED—Srix OrRGANS—.The American 
Unitarian Association was recently notified 
by the executors of the estate of Mr. John A. 
Waterbury of Saratega Springs that he had 
arranged to have his cabinet organ sent to 
any church or Sunday-school which could 
make use of it. The announcement of this 
_ opportunity has brought to the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association six appli- 
cations. Mr. Waterbury’s organ can fill 
only one need. May there not be in your 
parish a good cabinet organ not in use, that 
would be suitable for chapel services or Sun- 
day-schools? We should welcome the op- 
portunity of placing these organs. 
| The requests that have come in are inter- 
~ esting. Here are brief quotations from these 
requests. 

The first comes from an isolated Unitarian 
church far from New England. “Our little 
church,” the letter reads, “is very much in 
need of an organ. We are using a little reed 
_ instrument with only three stops, which we 
have had for about forty years, and it is 
almost worn out. _ It wheezes so that we are 

almost ashamed tc to use it. We have been 
ring pees pamenere Jot smother. 


Tai *% ; 

from an old First’ Parish i in | is. gjuiaatitas in n extent and variety. If only we. 
an ancient town in Massachusetts says: | could bring the demand and the supply to- 
“Ours is a wretched instrument, quite worn | gether! Will you make this appeal your 


out. Could we secure Mr. Waterbury’s organ 
for our Sunday-school?”’ 

Another appeal is from an earnest church 
at the gateway of a great university, which 
is making a splendid effort under most 
able leadership. The letter says, ‘‘We could 
make use of an organ to great advantage in 
the Primary Department of our Sunday- 
school.” 

I will mention only one more request, and 
this is of particular interest because it comes 
from a member of the new society in Norfolk, 


Crockery 


China and Glass 


Thanksgiving 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Va., the great growing seaport community|Our stock of Crockery, China and Glass 


where we have fortunately made a splendid 
beginning of what we believe will be one of 
the strongest of our churches. Quite recently 
the church in Charleston, S.C., gave to this 
church its sweet-toned church organ. This 
is in the auditorium of the rented building. 
The Sunday-school is held in the adjoining 
parish rooms, and the kindergarten class, 
which numbers some twenty children, has 
been held in the rooms on the second floor. 
The teacher-of the kindergarten class has 
been working for some time to raise the money 
to purchase an organ, but in view of all the 
pressing demands upon this new society ob- 
viously the purchase of an organ is a very 
considerable undertaking. I believe there 
is no place where a gift of this kind could be 
placed more advantageously, or where it 
would be more appreciated. 

The unused equipment of various kinds 
owned by people belonging to our fellowship 


IVY AND LA LOUISE 
CORSETS 


Models suitable 
for every type 
of figure at 


1:00; 1.25; 

1.50; 2.00; 

2.50; 3.00; 

3.50; 4.00; 

4.50; 5.00; 

6.50; 7.50; 

8.50; 10.00; 
12.50 to 25.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(One Store Only) 


52 Winter Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Please patronize our advertisers, 


is especially complete in the articles of 
medium values. 


Turkey Platters, large and extraordinarily 
large platters on which to serve the Thanks- 
giving turkey or joint of beef. 

Dinner Sets or China Dinner Ware of all 
grades taken from our large assortment of 
Stock Patterns enable the purchaser to 
select just the articles desired without 
being obliged to purchase the articles not 
required at the time, with the added advan- 
tage of being able to obtain matchings or 
additional pieces of the same pattern later 
on. 

We also offer a variety of Dinner Sets in 
stock patterns of which we are overstocked 
and which we have marked down to re- 
duce this overstock. 


Entree Sets Salad Sets 
($3.75 up to $78) _ ($6 up to $57) 
Fish Sets Ice Cream Sets 


($10 up to $40) ($3.75 up to $35.50) 
After Dinner Coffee Sets Game Sets 

($6 up to $51.75) ($7.50 up to $135) 
Fine China Plates for Course Dinners 


Cut Crystal Glass 


Cheaper Glass with etched patterns 
Plain Glass for every day use 


Goblets, Tumblers, Ice Cream or Sherbet 
Glasses, Finger Bowls, Cut Glass Preserve 
Dishes, oval or round, ‘Cut Glass Vases and 
Cut Glass Bowls for Bulbs. 

We have also now on sale Narcissus or 
Polyanthus Bulbs,.3 in attractive box for 
25 cents per box, also boxes 6 bulbs at 50 
cents box. 


KITCHEN CROCKERY 


Blue Edge Pie Plates, Yellow Bowls, Blue 
Banded Pitchers, Popover Cups, Blane 
Mange Moulds, Covered Jars for the ice 
chest, etc., etc. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we know 
of it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 FRANKLIN ST. 
BOSTON 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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personal concern and try to secure for these 


churches the gifts of a few of the many un- 


used cabinet organs which the members of 


our parishes possess? 
Louis C. CoRNISH, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Alliance. 


The president, Miss Bancroft, and twenty- 
six members from New England and New 
York were present at the meeting of the exec- 
utive board held November to. 

Mrs. Davis reported by letter an excellent 
neighborhood meeting in Rochester, N.Y., to 
which Syracuse sent 27 women, while repre- 
sentatives came also from Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
and Ithaca. 

Miss Bancroft reported visits to branch 
and neighborhood meetings, Associate Alli- 
ance, Social Service Council, and Monday 
Conference. 

The treasurer called attention to the need 
of contributions to the Southern Circuit 
Fund. A letter from Rev. G. H. Zastrow, 
Florida, told anew the story of much travel- 
ling each month to meet the various groups of 
the circuit, with report of a meeting in the 
Court House at Tallahassee, Fla., with 
thirty-five men in attendance. Mr. Zastrow 
plans to begin a study class in his own home. 
A letter from Rev. J. L. Robinson of Swans- 
boro, N.C., after mentioning the needs of the 
people because of the failure of potato crops 
and a poor fishing season, asked that Alliance 
friends help with gifts of clothing. Overalls 
and shoes are needed at once. Things should 
be sent to Mr. Robinson, care of Capt. John 
Hill, Morehead City, N.C. 

Mrs. F. A. Powell was introduced and made 
an eloquent plea for generous support of col- 
lege town churches. These offer a most 
promising field, where the services of able 
men are needed. The students come in 
many cases with crude ideas of religion, but 
they are earnest and impressionable. Mrs. 
Powell referred to Urbana, Ill., as an instance 
of what it is possible to accomplish. The 
board heard with great interest from Mrs. 
D. W. Morehouse of the effort she is to make 
as special agent for the Christian Register to 
increase the number of subscribers, to raise 
a fund from which the Register may be sent 
to ministers of other denominations who 
welcome it, and to obtain church news. Mrs. 
Morehouse will be glad to address Alliance 
meetings on the subject. 

The committee on college centres reported 
that two student workers have been secured 
for the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, 
Col., by our church there. 

The recording secretary spoke of a recent 
visit to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kalamazoo, and Toledo. Three Associate 
Alliance meetings gave opportunity to meet 
members of seventeen branches. The story is 
one of great loyalty to the local church with 
an eagerness to take the message of liberal re- 
ligion to those ‘‘ who wish to keep their minds 
and hearts alive and growing.” The workers 
of the Middle West are facing a great oppor- 
tunity with devotion and courage. 

In memoriam have been placed the names 
of Miss Mary Louise Davis, Gloucester; Mrs. 
Mary Chapin Warder, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Mrs. Mary A. Bacon, Cambridge. 

The resignation of Mrs. David E. Mitchell, 
director for Western Pennsylvania, was ac- 


Ww. Sa ia Gacaties bass 
Miss Helen L. Wells of Newton, Mass., was 
nominated to succeed Mrs. Walter Tits on 
the Cheerful Letter committee. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Tappan has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on the 
New Year’s Reception at the Unitarian 
building, Jan. 1, 1917. 

A letter from Miss Pecker told of her con- 
nection with the North China Union Lan- 
guage School at Pekin, where she is Making 
rapid progress with the study of Chinese. 
She is to have regular duties with the Pekin 
Social Service League. 

Mrs. Bale, director for Western Canada, 
has published a Christmas card—with a pho- 
tograph of the statue of Dr. Hale and a part 
of the Lend-a~-Hand motto—to sell for ten 
cents each, twelve for one dollar. The pro- 
ceeds will go to the branches of Western Can- 
ada for war relief. Orders may be sent to 
Mrs. William Bale, 120 North Bench Street, 
Galena, Ill. 

The next meeting will be held December 8, 
when reports will be due from Southern 
States and Rocky Mountains. 


spoke on ‘“‘The Home Department,” and 


Cradle Roll.” Reports and discussion fol- 
lowed. In the evening “The Use of the 
Bible in the Home” was discussed by five 
ministers,—Rev. E. L. Staples of East 
Bridgewater, Rev. E. L. Houghton of Whit- 
man, Rev. W. R. Cole of Cohasset, and 


macher of Hingham. Rev. Arthur H. Sargent 
of Rockland presided; Rev. George B. Spurr 
welcomed the Sunday-school workers to his 
church; and the ladies of the parish served 
a delightful luncheon to all who remained 
between sessions. The great theme of ‘“‘Re- 
ligion in the Home’”’ was presented harmo- 
niously by the several speakers, so that a 
deep impression and many practical sug- 
gestions were carried away. Arthur Hayes 
Sargent, President. 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—I —Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: In anticipation of the 
circular letter sent out from 25 Beacon Street 
urging on our ministers the need of conduct- 
ing liberal evangelistic meetings, Mr. Horner 


Religious Inteiligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Wives’ Associa- 
tion will meet in the Arlington Street Church, 
November 22, at 3 p.m. It is hoped that as 
many as can will attend. 


Frank A. Powell of Braintree, beginning 
Sunday evening, November 5, and continn- 
ing to Friday evening, November 10. The 
Attleboro paper gave a column each day to 
areport. The meetings were well attended, 
and many came forward to express their grat- 
itude for the uplift they had received from the 
meetings. Mr. Powell has convinced all who 
heard him that the ‘‘fear” motive used so 
powerfully in the evangelical missions of the 
past is not the only motive in the religious 
consciousness that can be awakened to in- 
spire reformation of character and stimulate 
progressive advance on’ the upward way, 
The appeal to the latent possibilities of man- 
hood, the latent greatness of man’s nature, 
the possibility of transforming ideals from 
lower to higher, and awakening the spiritual 
consciousness was used with power. The 
fact that the same people came night after 
night and brought friends, and that the con- 
gregations grew in spite of election week. 
when the public mind was disturbed, speaks 
well for the mission and for Mr. Powell as a 
missioner. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will open a course 
of Sunday evening meetings at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 
minister, on Sunday evening, Nov. 19, at 
7.30 o'clock. He will speak on “ A Religion 
Fit for Free Men: Liberty and Loyalty.” 


A half-hour musical service, with Malcolm 
Lang at the organ, will be held as usual next 
Saturday noon in King’s Chapel. Speakers 
for the coming week, beginning to-morrow, 
will be as follows: Friday, November 17, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Second Church, 
Boston; Monday, November 20, Rev. Wood- 
man Bradbury, D.D., Old Cambridge Bap- 
tist Church; Tuesday, November 21, Rev. 
Abraham J. Muste, Congregational Church, 
Newtonville; Wednesday, November 22, 
Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., Universalist 
Church, Brookline; Thursday, November 23, 
Rey. Maxwell Savage. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Charles Phelps Wellman: Mr. Well- 
man’s pastorate of five and a half years of 
this church was brought to a close last Sun- 
day with a most inspiring service of fellow- 
ship. He was greeted by a large audience, 
many neighboring friends and acquaintances 
being present to show appreciation of the 
work accomplished under his leadership. 
The Sunday-school, the Boy Scouts, and the 
Girls’ Chorus added their presence and sing- 
ing to help make it a memorable day. | 
ing the service the little son of Mr. and Mrs 
Harry Dorey was dedicated. Mr. Wel 


Meetings. 


Tue Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance met at the Memorial Chapel Thurs- 
day, November 2,.at 11 A.M., Mrs. Schuyler 
Lynn, the president, in the chair. Mrs. 
J. D. Sperling gave some interesting Relig- 
ious News items. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
recording secretary of The Alliance,- was 
enthusiastically received. All deemed it a 
great pleasure and privilege to have her 
present. She has aroused much sincere feel- 
ing for “the cause’”’ and The Alliance hopes 
to work with renewed courage. Sixty-five 
were present, and a social hour followed | 
the luncheon. A. M. Coxe, Secretary. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay SunpDAY Scxoo1 | 
Union.—The fall meeting was held at | 
Hingham, in the Third Unitarian Church | ti 
Sunday afternoon and evening, November 


the ‘School of Religion,” Mare Ida. Vossema 


Miss Caroline L. Carter spoke on “The 


‘Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt and Rev. H. H. Schu- 


arranged for a series, conducted by Rev.. 
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tion and pata aay in the growth 
rch, expressing earnestly the re- 
 grets cd best wishes of the congregation. A 
letter sent by the Boston Benevolent Fra- 
‘ternity of Churches, under which Channing 


Church operates, was read, expressing appre- 


ciation for Mr. Wellman’s faithful and con- 
scientious services and remémbering. “his 
efforts to maintain and build up a church of 
the liberal faith in a cosmopolitan community ; 
his kindness to those in need; his interest in 
any cause which benefited humanity.” 


Newton CENTRE, Mass.—Newton Centre 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: 
“The best installation service I remember for 
years,’ was the comment of a Unitarian who 
has been to many. The beautiful anthem of 
Federlein’s, ‘Comfort ye my people, prepare 
ye the way,” was the opening note of the im- 
pressive services which installed Mr. Hawes. 
It and Rev. Abbot Peterson’s Scripture read- 
ing from Isaiah gave Dr. Crothers the text 


_ for his sermon on the ‘‘ Four Voices of Relig- 


ion.” The welcome of Dr. George E. Horr 
of the Baptist Theological Institution was 
warm and brotherly, and Rev. James A. 


Fairley of the Middle States Conference made 


a fine address to the congregation. Among 
other things he spoke of the new Unitarian 
society in Trenton, N.J., organized ten 
months ago. ‘That it exists to-day is due 
to God, to Billy Sunday, and to Oscar 
Hawes.” James Butler Studley, chairman 
of the executive committee, installed the new 
minister in behalf of the congregation. Rev. 
Harry Lutz of the Channing Church, Newton, 
extended the right hand of fellowship. The 
services closed with Rev.’ John Haynes 
Holmes’s fine hymn, “The Voice of God is 
calling,” and the benediction by Mr. Hawes. 


ProvipENcE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D« In 
one of the most beautiful of the old New 
England meeting-houses services have been 
recently held to commemorate its dedication 
one hundred years ago. Many readers of 
the Register know the unusual dignity, 
spaciousness, and harmony belonging to the 
building in which the First Congregational 
Society of Providence is privileged to wor- 
ship. The aspect of the church to-day 
within and without is much the same as in 
1816. ‘The interior decorations form one of 
the finest examples of the Adam type to be 
_ found in the United States. At the Spied 


"drawings of spire, pulpit, and singers’ gallery. 
The historical sermon by the minister, Dr. 

rd had for its text, “Our holy and our 
house” (Isaiah Ixiv. 11). It called 
to the fact that the place of the 


it | of men had differed with dif- 
2s and phases of thought, and 


ats "more ravaged by war 
by hate. On Monday even- 
g, October 30, the festival of commemora- 
ete was continued by a supper and reception 
in the parish house. In one room was 
arranged a collection of objects connected 
with the early history of the church and 
illustrating the life of the community at the 
time it was erected. After supper selections 
from the old parish records were read and 
Col. Robert P. Brown spoke entertainingly 
on “‘Fragments of History.’’ All parishion- 
ers whose families had been identified with 
the church for three generations or more 
were asked to rise, and about forty responded. 
On Tuesday evening occurred the final ser- 
vice, in which the four other churches exist- 
ing in Providence in 1816—the First Baptist 
Church, St. John’s Church, the Friends’ 
Meeting, and the Beneficent Congregational 
Church—were represented in friendly greet- 
ing, and the congregation was also addressed 
by Dr. Faunce, president of Brown Univer- 
sity, and by Dr. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. It cannot 
be doubted that the threefold Feast of Com- 
memoration here inadequately sketched is, 
in truth, a time of re-dedication. 


The Conference in Washington. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held in All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 21, 22. 

On Monday afternoon there will be the 
reception and registration of delegates at 
the church. On Monday evening Rev. 
James A. Fairley will preach the annual 
conference sermon, assisted by Rev. L. 
Walter Mason and Rev. Alfred J. Wilson. 

On Tuesday, after a commemoration com- 
munion service, conducted by Rev. John 
Howland Lathrop, assisted by Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist and Rev. Walter M. Howlett, the 
annual business session with address by the 
president of the Conference, Mr. William R. 
Billings, will be followed by an address on 
“The Enlistmént and Organization of our 
Young People,” by Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and discussion by Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt and Rev. Henry J. Adlard. A 
luncheon will be given to the visiting minis- 
ters by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce at the Cosmos 
Club, when there will be a symposium on 
the topic, ‘Is Ritualism consistent with our 
Unitarian Spirit?” led by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, on “Our Puritan Tradition of Simplic- 
ity,” and Rev. Frank C. Doan, on “ Ritual- 
ism and Humanism.” 

A luncheon tendered to visiting delegates 
by The Alliance of All Souls’ Church will be 
followed by a meeting of The Women’s 
Alliance in All Souls’ Church. 

At the evening public meeting, addresses 
on ““‘Why You Should Know Unitarianism”’ 
will be given by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Mary 
Austen, and Rev. Clayton R. Bowen. 

On Wednesday, November 22, after a 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, and a business session, ad- 


‘dresses from the missionary field will be 


given by Rev. Asaph R. Shelander of Pater- 


‘son, N.J., and Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 


of it | Trenton, NJ. Later Rev. Florence Buck 


aid joecbenti in the. ‘Church: School, ” fol. 


lowed by general discussion. The closing 
service of prayer will be conducted by Rev. 
John H. Applebee. 


Communications regarding the Conference 
should be addressed to Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle, secretary, 68 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘ 


Deaths. 


SORTWELL. In Salonica, suddenly, November 12, 
Edward Carter Sortwell, of Cambridge, Mass., age 27 years. 


JAMES BARNES. 


At Syracuse, N.Y., on Sunday, Oct. 29, 1916, James 
Barnes, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. For many 
years he was a loyal member of May Memorial Church, 
and in his life an exemplar of the cheerfulness and strength 
of the liberal faith. He served in the Sunday-school, and 
the children loved him. His hand was quick to help the 
needy. He gave money and service for the welfare of his 
city. Upright citizen, genial friend, tender’ husband, wise 
and loving father! In the cheery beauty of his old age he 
fell asleep. Men and women from all walks of life, street- 
car conductors, firemen, senators, came to do him loving 
honor. One and all they said, “He was a good man.” 


MRS. HARRIET VALENTINE STRATTON. 


Mrs. Harriet Valentine Stratton died at her home in 
Northborough on Wednesday, November 8, after an illness 
of only three weeks. 

She was the wife of Lewis F. Stratton, a retired merchant 
and prominent citizen of the town. They were married 
June 25, 1890, and have since resided in their mansion on 
West Main Street. She was the daughter of the late 
George and Catharine (Brigham) Valentine, and on her 
mother’s side belonged to the old and respected Brigham 
family which has been prominent in Northborough otsine 
from the early days of its settlement. 

Mrs. Stratton was a woman of singularly gracious dis- 
position, radiating cheerfulness and joy among all with 
whom she came in contact. She was an active member 
of the Northborough Woman’s Club, the Northborough 
Historical Society, and Unitarian church. But, most of 
all, she was a domestic woman; her home had first place 
in her life. Her sudden death came as a shock to the 
community, for she was much beloved ‘by every one who 
knew her. 

Funeral services were held at her late home in North- 
borough, Mass., on Saturday, November 11. 


Why You Should Patronize 


ZINN rcorist 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Prices, Quality, and Prompt Delivery 
are Guaranteed fu be Satisfactory. 


COMEANION.( Position | desired. References. Or 

position to teach children in private family. Experi- 
ence in Ly pekhancy school work. Address, Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 


feign’ aie as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


LA2= OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE s organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for mere at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

has 275 Hymn and Tune Books which will be given 
to any church needing them. Apely to Mrs. C. S. Miller, 
3335 18th St., Washington, D 
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. Pleasantries, 


She: “‘Do you believe that too many cooks 
spoil the broth?” He: ‘“‘ Yes, altogether too 
many.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


Cholly: “Do you think it would be foolish 
for me to marry a girl who was my intel- 
lectual inferior?’ Dolly: ‘‘More than fool- 
ish—impossible.’”’—Cleveland Leader. 


Clerk: ‘‘Now, see here, little girl, I can’t 
spend the whole day showing you penny 
toys. Do you want the earth with a little 
red fence around it for one cent?” Little 
Girl: ‘‘Let me see it.”—Life. 


“An heirloom,’ said Jimmie’s mother, 
“is something that has come down from 
father to son, and in some instances is greatly 
prized.”’ ‘‘I’d prize these heirlooms I’m 
wearing,’ said her son, ‘‘a good deal more if 
they wasn’t so long in the legs.” 


The aunt of a little boy was amazed at 
his appetite during a recent stay in her 
household. ‘‘Mercy!’’ she exclaimed one 
day. ‘‘But you certainly eat a terrible lot, 
Willie, for such a little fellow!’’ ‘‘I expect,” 
rejoined Willie, “‘that I ain’t so little as I 
look from the outside.” 


Andrew D. White tells of a New York 
State political convention where a certain 
Tammany Republican, wishing to gain recog- 
nition by nominating Mr. Platt Potter for 
president, jumped up the moment the con- 
vention had opened, and cried out at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I move 
you, sir, that the Honorable ‘Pot Platter’ 
be made president of this convention!”’ 


On being asked to comment on the follow- 
ing passage, ‘“‘This England never will and 
never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror!”’ a pupil teacher thus contemptuously 
replies: ‘‘(1) This is impossible, because it 
implies that a conqueror has only one foot, 
whereas he has two. (2) This is absurd, 
because pride is located in the heart of man, 
not in his foot.’’ 


A sportsman came to grief at the first 


fence. Pluckily remounting, he met the 
same fate at the second attempt. Asked 
the cause of his disasters, he said: ‘It vos 


like zis. Ven ve koms to ze first fence, I 
did zink my horse vud jomp; bot he did not 
jomp, so I vent over his head. Ven ve koms 
to ze second fence, I did zink he vud not 
jomp; and he did jomp, so I vent over his 
tail.” 


In an address on the teaching of history, 
Miss M. A. Howard of the London Day 
Training College said she knew a boy who, 
when asked who Cardinal Wolsey was, re- 
plied that he was a Methodist preacher and 
editor of the North Briton. Another boy 
said that ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici’” was a telegram 
sent home by Julius Cesar after a great 
battle; and a third described the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle as a magazine edited by 
Alfred the Great, in which he wrote articles. 


“Well, George,” said the president of the 
company to old George, ‘how goes it?” 
“Fair to middlin’, sir,” George answered. 
And he continued to currycomb a bay horse. 
“Me an’ this here hoss,”’ George said, sud- 
denly, ‘has worked for your firm sixteen 
year.” “Well, well,” said the president, 
thinking a little guiltily of George’s salary. 
“And I suppose you are both pretty highly 
valued, George, eh?”’ ‘‘H’m,’’ said George, 
“the both of us was took sick last week, and 
they got a doctor for the hoss, but they just 
docked my pay.’’—Home Companion. 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR|! 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘*THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are |” 


considering how to improve the musical -and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” § 

Newport, RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I wasglad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground RefuseDisposal _ 
Keeps your garbage out of sight — 
in the ground, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. Hl 
ms with foot. Hands never ~ 
jouctil SS 


AMUN, 
HE STEPHENSON, Ze Underground Garbage 
we cise “and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
—, Waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
oun for our itiooe! piscine: 
nusel2 yrs. Itpaysto usup. 
Sold ihicges Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. | 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


H. ELLIS COoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO. 
Street, 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
- MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, Ae: 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

pete wh health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


SPRINGFIELD, eS oe >i a =. 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while ee 
, Modern Languages, househol 
orseback riding, swimming. 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, ete. 27t! 


a liberal, practical education, Engisn 
arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of © 
poise in household management. 
under trained teachers. 


Resident pupils in separate house conduct hi 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Princ 


Art, Music. Full ¢ 
Close enough to city to 


ear. 
h Serittal develops siege eter 
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